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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


AM happy to report that the Association is moving ahead 

steadily. One of the most obvious of the forward steps in recent 

months is the enlargement and improvement of PENNSYLVANIA 
History, the journal of the Association. The editors—Messrs. Wal- 
lace, Kent, Boyer, Andrews—and all others. connected with the 
enterprise deserve commendation. The membership can justifiably 
take pride in this aspect of Association activity. 

Another move in the right direction is the rejuvenation of the 
publications committee under the vigorous leadership of Homer T. 
Rosenberger, aided by the other members of his top-notch commit- 
tee—Fortenbaugh, Kent, Gilbert, and James. This committee has 
plans for the publication, during the period in which the present 
administration is in office, of a new series of pamphlets. These will 
cover three of the most significant phases of Pennsylvania industrial - 
ization, namely, coal, oil, and iron-steel. 

A third development which I am especially delighted to mention 
is a definite and planned effort to interest more historically minded 
people in the Association. Under the direction of Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
teachers of the State are to be circularized with invitations to join 
the organization. This is a very important and very promising pro- 
gram; and hopes are high that we can bring more teachers within 
our ranks. Another part of the same membership problem is being 
explored by Louis Heizmann, President of the Federation of His- 
torical Societies. Few who attended the Federation meeting at Har- 
risburg on April 26, 1952, will forget his eloquent plea for members 
of the constituent societies to join the Association, or at least to 
see that each group’s subscription to PENNSYLVANIA History is re- 
newed. The Association, through its journal and other publications, 
can be of immense aid to the Federation, not the least of which is 
acting as a purveyor of news about the Federation and its mem- 
ber societies. This was all discussed at Harrisburg. The Federation 
can likewise be of great help to the Association, especially in the 
way of buttressing our finances with more memberships. Louis 
Heizmann said his heart was in this project; and so is mine. We 
are going to do ail we can to carry the message of cooperation to 
the friends and well-wishers of the two organizations. 

A word of caution is indicated: Let it be clear beyond perad- 
venture that the last thing in the minds of those behind this plan 
is that either body shotild gobble up the other. Not at all. Each has 
its own place to fill and its own duty to perform. The point is that 
in many ways their common aims can be better achieved by joint 
rather than by individual action. After all, cooperation between the 
two is not new. Recently Dr. Stevens was a high official of both; 
the Federation has an official seat in the Association Council; and 
the Association has always been a constituent member of the 
Federation. 

One final word: Susquehanna University and the Snyder County 
Historical Society cordially invite all: members and friends to attend 
the annual meeting of the Association at Selinsgrove on October 
17 and 18, 1952. In due time detailed information will be sent to 
all members. 


Writau A. Russ, Jr, 
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The first color reproduction from the original painting, attributed to John Wollaston, 
and owned by Mrs. George A. Robbins. Frontispiece of The Papers of Henry Bouquet, 


Volume II. 
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HENRY BOUQUET IN SWITZERLAND 


By PAuL-EMILE SCHAZMANN 
INTRODUCTION 


R. SCHAZMANN’S article on the family of Henry Bouquet 

and the beginnings of his military career is based upon un- 
published documents in his native country, and upon genealogical 
works which would be equally inaccessible here. This article, and 
the following article by Dr. Donald Cornu on “Captain Lewis 
Ourry,” grew out of the work on The Papers of Henry Bouquet, 
the source publication project of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. No sooner had Volume II issued from the 
press with its explanation that Volume I had been postponed in 
the hope that more material might be found for the early period 
of Bouquet’s life, than Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, finally 
established contact with a learned and able Swiss research his- 
torian, Librarian of the Swiss National Library, who was willing 
to devote time and energy to the search for Bouquet materials in 
his native land. 

As a result, we now have this article, which provides for the 
first time documented information on Bouquet’s family connec- 
tions and his Swiss military record. This tallies in major details 
with the old biographical sketch by C. G. F. Dumas, in the French 
edition (1769) of William Smith’s Historical Account of the 
Expedition against the Ohio Indians, which has hitherto been the 
sole authority for his European years. But it is now possible to 
say definitely that Bouquet came of a respected and long-estab- 
lished family of Rolle, linked by marriage with the leading families 
of the region, and to:give precise dates and names of regiments for 
his early military service. It is also certain that he was related to 
Albert Gallatin, another Swiss who became famous in the New 
World, and who made his home in Western Pennsylvania, the very 
region which Bouquet had opened for settlement by his victory 
at Bushy Run and the expedition to the Muskingum. 

The translation of Dr. Schazmann’s French original has inten- 
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tionally been made as literal as possible without detracting from its 
readability. The apparatus of quotations and notes has, of course, 
been adapted to American practice. About the only other variation 
from strict literalness is in rendering “La Téte Noire” as “The 
Negro Head.” 

Dr. Schazmann fails to mention that he is himself related 
through his mother to the Roguin family, and thus to the Augustin- 
Gabriel Roguin who married Henry Bouquet’s sister. 

Donatp H. Kent 


Authors speaking of Henry Bouquet, Colonel of the Royal 
American Regiment, have generally stated that he was born at 
Rolle in 1715.1 Others have affirmed that he was 17 years old when 
he was received as a cadet in the Regiment of Constant in Holland 
in 1736, which would date his birth in 1719. Since the record of 
his baptism remains undiscoverable at Rolle as well as at Lausanne, 
where all the registers of baptisms not only for Rolle but for all 
the neighboring parishes were consulted in a visit to the cathedral, 
there was undoubtedly an oversight by the clergyman, and only 
hypotheses are left as to the year of his birth. It seems more likely, 
however, that he was born in 1719 than in 1715, for proof has 
been found that he became a cadet in 1736? and not in 1732, as is 
claimed erroneously by May de Romainmotier, and—following him 
—by Auguste Burnand.* It is scarcely possible that he was born 
as early as 1715, and became a cadet only in 1736, that is at the 
age of 21; For the rest, the first original official record concerning 
Henry Bouquet which could be found states that he was born at 
Rolle.* It is therefore certain that he was born at Rolle, and it 
seems likely that this was in 1719. 

From several sources published in the eighteenth century it is 
known that Colonel Henry Bouquet was the nephew of Louis 
Bouquet, Lieutenant General in the service of Holland.® The works 
of the Abbé Francois Girard and of May de Romainmotier which 

*Montet, Albert de, Dictionnaire biographique des Genevois et des Vaudois, 
Lausanne, 1877, V olume I, p. 83; Dictionnaire historique et biographique de 
la Suisse, Volume II, p. 259 

* Hollandisch Cie Rédel, manuscript roll in the State Archives of Berne, 
Volume 5, no. 155 

*May de Romainmotier, Histoire militaire des Suisses, Volume VII, 
Lausanne, 1788, p. 520. A. Burnand, Le Colonel Henry Bouquet, vainqueur des 
Peaux-Rouges de l’'Ohio, dans Revue historique vaudoise, 1906, p. 65. 

*Hollandisch Cie Rodel, ibid. 

* May de Romainmotier, op. cit., p. 520; Girard, Francois, Histoire abrégée 


des officiers suisses qui se sont dhtnapbe aux services étrangers, Fribourg, 
Switzerland, 1781, p. 84. 
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urg, the “logis de la Tete noire.” Note the small sketch of a house with a sign, a 


little above the center of the plan. 
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give this fact appeared during Louis Bouquet’s lifetime, and there- 
fore it could not have been imaginary. The Abbé Francois Girard, 
professor at Fribourg in Switzerland, says, moreover, in reference 
to Henry Bouquet, nephew of Louis: 


... A nephew of his, probably the son of the eldest in the 
family, made himself a brilliant reputation in the service 
of England, with the result that he was entrusted with a 
very important command in America. .. . 


This Louis Bouquet, Henry’s uncle, was himself one of seven 
children® of Pierre Bouquet, Councillor of the town of Rolle, since 
he was the brother of Jeanne-Danielle Bouquet who married Daniel 
de Ribaupierre. This conclusion may be reached from the genealogy 
and papers of the Ribaupierre family, edited by P.-L. Bader with 
the aid of M. Raoul Campiche, archivist at Nyon.* Now, thi» 
Jeanne-Danielle Bouquet appears in several documents which have 
been found, as the daughter of Pierre Bouquet or Boquet, Councillor 
of the town of Rolle, particularly in the record of her first com- 
munion, March 22, 1709. 

Here we have then our Henry Bouquet, grandson of the Council- 
lor Pierre Bouquet, belonging to a family established at Rolle for 
a long time, a townsman of this pretty little town of the country 
of Vaud, on the highway which extends along the Lake of Geneva, 
from Lausanne to Geneva. 

This Pierre Bouquet was the proprietor of a beautiful house 
called “The Negro Head,’’s to the north of the highway which 
was also the principal artery of Rolle. The house was surrounded 
by a garden which descended also to the south of the highway, 
as far as the shore of the lake. The “plans of the town and terri- 
tory of Rolle made in the year 1693’° have at folio 29 a plan of 
this part of the town, on which the house of “The Negro Head” 
and the garden are perfectly sketched, with the name of Pierre 
Bouquet as proprietor. At this period the name was written in- 
differently Boquet or Bouquet, sometimes on the same line of a 


® Supplement su dem allgemeinen helvetisch-eidgendssischen oder schweiser. 
Lexicon von H. J. Leu susammen getragen von H. J. Holzhalb, Zurich, 1786, 
Volume I, p. 330. 

7P.-L. Bader, Francois de Ribaupierre, 1754-1790, Lausanne, 1932. 

*“dite de la Téte Noire.” 

®*“Plans de la ville et territoire de Rolle pris en l’année 1693,” in the 
Archives of the town of Rolle, in the Chateau of Rolle. 
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The Hotel de la Tete Noire as it is today, with the old sign bearing the date 
1628. Dr. Schasmann states that it is the original building, enlarged and 
modernised. 


Council Register. ““The Negro Head” was a hotel from the year 
1628. The house still exists, with an ancient signboard which bears 
that date and the head of a negro. It belonged to the family for a 
long time, for a document of 1671 speaks of “Sieur Bouquet, hoste 
de la Teste Noire.”'® Pierre Bouquet was not only for a long 


" Record of baptism, in the Cantonal Archives, Lausanne. 
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time a member of the Council of the town; he presided over it 
from August 8, 1711,-to August 10, 1712." He was, therefore, an 
important figure in the region. He died in 1717, and his widow, 
born Duval, attended a session of the Council on May 1, 1717, 
with her oldest son, Isaac-Barthélemy Bouquet, in order to audit 
the accounts of the late Councillor according to custom.’ 

According to the Abbé Francois Girard, be it remembered, Henry 
Bouquet was probably the son of the eldest in the family, and 
therefore of this Isaac-Barthélemy. There are still more reasons to 
-uppose that Henry was his son. Almost all the sons of Pierre Bou- 
yuet died childless.'* Isaac-Barthélemy and Louis, the uncle of Henry, 
were the only sons of Pierre who are known to have had children. 
Louis married a woman named Bergier from Lausanne, and they 
had two children who died young.’* Isaac-Barthélemy married 
Madeleine Rolaz, and they had among other children, a daughter, 
‘“Madeleine-Elisabeth Bouquet, born August 10, 1723, between 
10 and 11 o'clock in the evening (who), has been presented (for 
baptism) at Rolle by her father, August 17, 1723.”!° Finally, she 
married, on February 19, 1762, at Gilly, parish of Bursins (in the 
country of Vaud), Augustin-Gabriel Roguin, son of J.-B. Roguin- 
Goudet. The following year, 1763, when the Roguin-Bouquets had 
a daughter, they took as godfathers Louis-Guillaume Roguin, the 
father’s brother, and “Henri Bouquet, colonel au service d’Angle- 
terre.”'® The godfather Henry Bouquet was very probably, accord- 
ing to the usual custom of the time, the mother’s brother, and 
consequently the son of Isaac-Barthélemy Bouquet. 

It can then be stated that Colonel Henry Bouquet was the grand- 
son of Pierre Bouquet, and very probably the son of his oldest 
son, Isaac-Barthélemy Bouquet-Rolaz. The Rolaz family possessed 
several chateaux in the region of Rolle, as well as titles of nobility ; 
and one of them, Imbert Rolaz, had been Major-General in the 
service of Prussia at the end of the seventeenth century."* 


™ Registers of the Town Council, in the Archives of Rolle. 

2 Tbid. 

* See note 6. 

“F. Girard, op. cit., p. 84. 

 “\fadeleine-Elisabeth Bouquet, née le 10 aoust 1723 entre 10 et 11 Heures 
do soir, (qui) a été présentée a Rolle par Monsr son pére le 17e aoust 1723.” 
Baptismal record, in the Cantonal Archives, Lausanne. 

* Baptismal record, in the Cantonal Archives, Lausanne. 

* Delédevant, Henri, and Henrioud, Marc, Le livre d’or des familles 
vaudoises, Lausanne, 1923, p. 349; and numerous other references. 
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Henry Bouquet’s relationship, through his mother, with the 
Rolaz family of Rolle confirms the very interesting point of his 
relationship with Albert Gallatin, which Donald H. Kent, Associate 
State Historian, had already deduced from an allusion in an un- 
signed letter to Bouquet from Rolle, February 10, 1763.'* In fact, 
Albert Gallatin’s mother was also born a Rolaz of Rolle. Henry 
Rolaz, Henry Bouquet’s uncle, was Seigneur de Maisery ; another 
of his Rolaz uncles had the same Christian name as Albert Gal- 
latin. The mother of Albert Gallatin was Sophie-Albertine, née 
Rolaz.'* In the Diary of James Gallatin,?® this son of Albert Gal- 
latin speaks of a visit to the Chateau du Rozay near Rolle, the 
home of his du Rozay cousins. “My grandmother,” he wrote, “was 
a Mlle. Rolaz du Rozay.” This same Rolaz family held the 
Seigneurie du Rozay, in the district of Rolle, and that of Mézery 
or Maisery near Yverdon, in the canton of Vaud.*! 

The aunt of Henry Bouquet, Jeanne-Danielle Bouquet, called 
‘Toton,” of whom we have already spoken, had married at Crassier, 
again in the country of Vaud, on April 28, 1717, Daniel de 
Ribaupierre, a townsman of Grandson and of Rolle, lord of the 
manor of Allaman, and administrator of the barony of Prangins. 
Barthelemy and Pierre-Isaac Bouquet, “brothers of the mother, 
were the godfathers at the time of the birth of a daughter of Daniel 
and Jeanne de Ribaupierre-Bouquet.** 

The father of Daniel de Ribaupierre-Bouquet had been a notary 
at Rolle from 1689 to 1722. We have looked in his records which 
are kept in the Cantonal Archives at Lausanne, and have found 
some documents made in 1721 in the name of “Marie Duval, 
widow of Pierre Bouquet, (during his) lifetime Councillor of 
Rolle, acting in the name and as guardian of her children by 
authorization of Sieur Barthélemy Bouquet, one of her sons, and 
of the noble and worthy Henry G. Rolaz, his brother-in-law, 
Captain and Councillor of Rolle, Seigneur de Maisery. . . .”’** 

*B. M., Add. MSS. 21649, f. 55. (This was suggested, too, by Col. Henry 
W. Shoemaker, who has long been interested in Bouquet’s _— back- 
ground, and once visited Rolle in an effort to trace it. D. H. K 

met Ae. a Notices généalogiques sur les familles genevoises (Geneva, 
1830), Vol. 

” Edited ms Cae Gallatin (N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916), p. 48. 

“ Répertoire des familles vaudvises qualifiées de l’an 1000 a l’an 1800 
(Lausanne, 1883), p. 186. 

* Baptismal record, in the Cantonal Archives at Lausanne. 


ssi Marie Duval, veuve de Pierre Bouquet, (de son) vivant Conse" 
de Rolle, agissant au nom et comme tutrice de ses enfants par l’autorisation 
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Since Henry Bouquet was the son of Isaac-Barthélemy Bouquet 
or of one of his brothers, we have hence established that this nephew 
of Louis Bouquet who was consequently the grandson of Pierre 
Bouquet, proprietor of “The Negro Head,” and of several estates 
in the vicinity, belonged to a family allied to the three most im- 
portant lines of Rolle and its environs: The Rolaz family, the De 
Ribaupierre family, and the Roguin family, for Major Augustin- 
Gabriel Roguin had likewise been received as a townsman of Rolle. 

After he had left his native town and this family which we have 
re-constituted in a sketch as precise as was possible, in spite of 
the lack of some important documents, we again find Henry Bou- 
quet in 1736 in a Swiss regiment in Holland. The information 
available up to the present as to the beginning of his military 
career outside of his country was very inexact, and research under- 
taken in the Canton of Vaud was unfruitful. Taking note of the 
fact that the pretty town of Rolle, on the slope of a hill which 
descends to one of the most marvelous of Swiss lakes, at the foot 
of the Jura Mountains, then belonged like all the country of Vaud 
to the Canton of Berne, and that Vaud did not become an inde- 
pendent Swiss canton until 1803, we directed our research toward 
the State Archives of Berne. 

The manuscript rolls of the Swiss regiments in the service 
Holland, kept in the State Archives of the Canton of Berne, at 
Berne, have several references to Henry Bouquet. The first is 
found in Volume 5 of the “Hollandisch Cie Rodel.” It is recorded 
in the “List of the Company of Captain Crousaz in the — 
Regiment of Constant from October 1, 1735, to October 1, 1736." 
Henry Bouquet appears on the roll of this company as “No. 155.” 


yf 


Henry Bouquet. Place of birth: Rolle. Bailiwick or 
Seignory : Morges. Cadet. Entered the company, April 24, 


1736.25 


The Captain-lieutenant of this company, who appears as No. 2 
immediately after Captain Crousaz, is “Louys Bouquet.” This is 
Henry’s uncle of whom we have already spoken. 


de Sr. Barthélemy Bouquet l'un de ses fils, de noble et vertueux Henry G. 
Rolaz son beau frére, capitaine et Conser de Rolle, Seigneur de Maisery. 
*“Tiste de la Cie du Capitaine Crousaz au Régiment suisse Constant 
depuis le ler octobre 1735 jusques au ler octobre 1736.” 
*“Henry Bouquet. Lieu de naissance: Rolle. Bailliage ou Seigneurie 
Morges. Cadet, Entré dans le Cie. 24 avril 1736.” 
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The List of the Company of Captain Crousas. From the State Archives of 
the Canton of Berne. 
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In the list of the same company, from October 1, 1736, to 
October 1, 1737, Bouquet appears as No. 130, still as cadet, with 
the same description (place of birth, etc.). In the list of the Com- 
pany Crousaz from October 1, 1737, to October 1, 1738, Henry 
Bouquet is still cadet. He is No. 108. In Volume 6 of these rolls 
of the “Hollandisch Cie Rodel,” which contains the lists for the 
following year, Henry Bouquet no longer appears among the men 
on the roll but under the heading : “Enumeration of those who left 
the Company of Captain Crousaz from October 1, 1738, to Oc- 
tober 1, 1739.’6 


... Henry Bouquet, Rolle, entered the Company, April 
24, 1736, cadet. How and when they left it . . . dis- 
charged, April 4, [1739].** 


If it is probable that Henry Bouquet entered this company in 
the service of Holland on his uncle’s recommendation, he owed 
nothing to his sponsorship since he obtained no promotion. The 
fact that he was an ensign, which is found in biographies,** is 
not confirmed by official documents, and this is not an officer’s 
rank, anyway. 

Continuing my investigations, which were very complicated as 
no register of these manuscripts exists, I next searched in the 
rolls of the Swiss regiments in the service of Sardinia. Here is 
what was found: 


Sardinian Company of Rodel, Volume I. 

Company Rodel of Herr Roguin, Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Swiss Regiment of Colonel von Diesbach in the service 
of His Royal Majesty of Sardinia. From December 24, 
1738, to November 18, 1739. 

1. Augustin Roguin, Lieutenant Colonel 

2. Henry Bouquet, Second Lieutenant. Rolle. Entered 

the Company, September 1, 1739.*° 


The following list of the same company of Roguin indicates: 
“4. Henry Boucquet (sic), S. L., Rolle, Morges.” That of No- 


* “Specification de ceux qui sont partis de la Compagnie du Capitaine 
Crousaz depuis le ler octobre 1738 jusques au ler octobre 1739.” - 

aie Henry Bouquet, Rolle, Entré dans la Cie le 24 avril 1736, cadet. 
Comment et quand ils en sont sortis . . . congé, 4 avril (1739).” 

*[Smith, William], Historical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition against 
the Ohio Indians in 1764, reprinted, Cincinnati, 1868, p. xviii. 
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vember 11, 1741: “. . . 4. Heinrich Bouquet, Unter Lieutenant.” 
That of November 11, 1742: “Heinrich Bouquet, unter lieutenant, 
Rolle, Vogtei oder Herrschaft Bern.” That of November 11, 
1743, has the same information. 

Augustin Roguin became colonel on February 7, 1743. He was 
killed on July 19, 1744, at Chateau-Dauphin, while defending the 
entrenchments of Pietralonga. It was not until much later that his 
nephew who was then also an officer in the service of Sardinia 
and bore the same given name, married Madeleine-Elisabeth Bou- 
quet, the daughter of Isaac-Barthélemy Bouquet. 

The following volume of the rolls, “Sardinian Company of 
Rodel, Volume II,’®° reveals that, after the death of his colonel, 
Henry Bouquet went into the “Company of Colonel Roy, in the 
Swiss regiment bearing his name, in the service of His Majesty the 
King of Sardinia, from November 1, 1743, to November 1, 1744.” 
He is No. 3, “Henry Bouquet, Lieutenant, Rolle, Cantons ou 
jurisdiction, Berne.” 

The following roll, of November 1, 1747, lists “Henry Bouquet, 
Lieutenant.” The last mention is as follows: 


Return of those who have left the Company [of Colonel 
Roy] since November 1, 1747 . . . Bouquet, Henry, 
Rolle, Berne, April 17, 1748.%? 


The rolls of the Swiss regiments give no more information about 
Henry Bouquet. The biographies speak at this point of his enlist- 
ment by the Prince of Orange, and then of his appointment in this 
prince’s regiment of Swiss Guards.** Bouquet was then directly 
in the service of Holland, and no longer connected with the regi- 
ments of the Swiss colonels. According to information kindly 
supplied by the Royal Archives of the Hague, Henry Bouquet was 


™” Sardinische Comp. Rédel, T. I. 

Cie Rédel von Herren Roguin, Obriss Lieut.: unter dem Regiment 
Schweitzer von Herren Obristen von Diesbach im Diensten Ihro Ko6nigs 
Majestat von Sardinien. Vom 24. x bris 1738 bis den 18. 9 bris 1739. 

1. Augustin Roguin, Obrist L.t 

2. Henry Bouquet, S[ous] Lieutenant. Rolle. Kam wie zur Compagnie: 

1. Sept. 1739. 
*® “Sardinische Comp. Rédel, T. II.” 
sie’... Cie de M. le Colonel Roy, au Rég. suisse de son nom, au service de 
S. M. le Roy de Sardaigne, depuis le ler 9 bre 1743 jusqu’au ler 9 bre 1744.” 
= “Etat de ceux qui depuis le ler novembre 1747 ont quitté la Compagnie 
[du Colonel Roy] . . . Bouquet, Henry, Rolle, Berne, 17 avril 1748.” 
8 (Smith, William], op cit., p. xix. 
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captain commanding with the rank of lieutenant colonel in the com- 
pany of Swiss Guards of Colonel Weys de Molens. The record of 
appointment dates only from May 1, 1755, and also contains the 
appointment of Frédéric Haldimand.** 

We are not concerned with going further, to the study of the 
brilliant career which Henry Bouquet achieved on the soil of 
glorious America, where magnificent volumes are being devoted 
to him by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
Our purpose has been solely to seek to find the few traces of his 
origin which have continued to exist in his native land, and to 
try to coordinate them. 


“No. 1542, State Register of Titular Nominations, 1749-1791, fol. 49. 
Communicated by M. H. Hardenberg, keeper of the first section of the 
Algemeen Rijksarchief at the Hague. 








CAPTAIN LEWIS OURRY, ROYAL 
AMERICAN REGIMENT OF FOOT* 


By DonaLp Cornu 


Fes meron owe a considerable debt to an obscure British 
officer who served in the colonies from 1756 to 1765 in the 
Royal American, or 60th, Regiment of Foot. Although Captain 
Lewis Ourry never led troops in battle, he was put to the equally 
severe test of carrying—month after month, year after year—ad- 
ministrative, logistic, personnel, accounting and civil responsi- 
bilities which were out of all proportion to his rank. His intelli- 
gence and unflagging concern for the good of the service, his 
patience and sardonic humor, above all his integrity and morai 
courage earned for him the respectful attention of his fellow soldiers 
and of all classes of civilians, from the poorest frontier settlers to 
the first families of Philadelphia. His part in the defense of Penn- 
sylvania during Pontiac’s uprising possibly was second only to 
that of Colonel Henry Bouquet, his commanding officer and 
closest friend. 





Captain Ourry has received honorable, if brief, mention in the 
works of Smith, Mante, and Parkman.’ The late Hervey Allen 
introduced Ourry as a minor character in the second and third 
volumes of his trilogy, The Disinherited. Allen’s novel, however, 
takes great liberties with the well documented facts of the inci- 
dents he relates, and his portrait of Ourry, while not unflattering 


>? 
is in my opinion anything but a likeness. No account of the man 


commensurate with his character and achievement has yet been 
published, although there is much documentary material which 


*Paper read December 28, 1951, at a meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the American Historical Association. 

‘William Smith, An Historical Account of the Expedition against the 
Ohio Indians in the Year MDCCLXIV (Cincinnati, 1868), p. 14. This work 
was first published in Philadelphia in 1765; a London reprint followed in 
1766 and a French translation appeared at Amsterdam in 1769. 

Thomas Mante, The History of the Late War in North-America and the 
Islands of the West-Indies (London, 1772), pp. 492-493. 

Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac (Champlain Edition, Boston, 
1898), II, pp. 176-180. 
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This illustration ts reproduced from one in Smith’s “Historical Account of 

an Expedition against the Ohio Indians.” The figure holding the quill pen 

was probably intended to represent Captain Lewis Ourry, who had the duty 

of listing and classifying the white captives as they were delivered to Colonel 
Bouquet. No portrait of Ourry is known to exist. 
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bears on his military career in America. His relative obscurity is 
to be explained in part by his rank, for in the history of our past 
few but general officers have received attention. A better reason, 
perhaps, is that the hundreds of letters written by and to Lewis 
Ourry have been rather difficult for American scholars to get at 
for study. 

Ourry can not be discussed without reference to Colonel Bou- 
quet, whose correspondence file for the nine years of his Amer- 
ican service fills thirty letter-books in the Additional Manuscripts 
of the British Museum.? Two hundred and ninety-six letters writ- 
ten by Ourry, most of them addressed to Bouquet, and twenty-one 
to Ourry are preserved in these letter-books. Several hundred ref- 
erences to Ourry’s personality and activities, references which re- 
flect the impression he made on his contemporaries, are scattered 
through the great mass of military correspondence which makes 
up the Bouquet Papers. 

Ever since Parkman, historians have known of the riches in 
mid-eighteenth century military and social history in these papers, 
but they have been difficult both to come by and to work with. 
The National Archives of Canada has a longhand transcription of 
the entire collection, for which a useful calendar was published in 
1890. The Library of Congress has had for some years photostats 
of nearly all of the documents. Using these photostats the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Survey of the Works Progress Administration 
transcribed and published in mimeographed form between 1940 
and 1943 nineteen volumes of the Bouquet Papers. This work fol- 
lowed the letter-book arrangement of the documents. 

This last summer the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission published the first volume of what will certainly be 
the definitive edition of The Papers of Henry Bouquet. This at- 
tractive book 





actually Volume Two—covers General Forbes’ ex- 
pedition of 1758 against Fort Duquesne, on which Bouquet was 
second in command, and includes sixteen of the earliest of Ourry’s 
letters. Edited by Dr. S. K. Stevens, Pennsylvania State Historian, 
Mr. Donald H. Kent, Associate State Historian, and Mrs. Autumn 
L. Leonard, Research Assistant, it presents the items in chron- 
ological sequence for the first time and preserves their flavor ir 
a literal and painstakingly accurate transcription. The documents 


? British Museum Additional Manuscripts, Nos. 21631-60. Most of Ourry’ 
letters are in No. 21642. 
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are carefully but not obtrusively annotated, and facsimile illustra- 
tions, chronologies, and an excellent index are additional and 
helpful features of the work. With the completion of this ambitious 
project most of the letters of Captain Ourry which are known to 
have been preserved will be readily available to readers. So much 
for bibliography. 

Lewis Ourry was born on February 21, 1717, to a Huguenot 
refugee family. His father, Louis Ourry, was born at Blois in 
France in 1682, and died at London January 4, 1771. According 
to the inscription on his tombstone in Bethnal Green Churchyard : 
“In the year 1707 He quitted his native Country for the sake of 
his religion and entered into the English army in which he bore 
a Commission from that time to his death. He left behind him four 
sons all of them engaged in service of their King & Country One 
in the Army and Three in the Navy.”** Of Lewis Ourry’s three 
brothers in the Royal Navy, one, Paul Henry, rose to the rank of 
rear-admiral; a portrait of him as a young officer was painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Isaac and George Ourry became captains 
and commanded ships of the line. Lewis was commissioned a 2nd 
lieutenant in Churchill’s Marines in 1747. Three years later we 
find him Fort Adjutant at Jersey, a post he held until 1756, when 
he was commissioned lieutenant in the Royal American Regiment, 
a regiment authorized by Parliament shortly after Braddock’s de- 
feat, the rank and file of which was to be recruited in the colonies. 
Henry Bouquet, a Swiss professional soldier, was commissioned a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Royal American at that same time, and 
he and Ourry came to America together in 1756. Bouquet com- 
manded the first battalion of the regiment, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, and Ourry served as his quartermaster. Shortly after 
the death of General John Forbes in 1759, Bouquet, who had been 
promoted to colonel, was given command of the British and 
Provincial forces operating in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia 
and on their frontiers. He leaned heavily on Ourry, now named 
Assistant Deputy Quarter Master General, for the solution of his 
logistic problems. Ourry was promoted to captain-lieutenant in 
1759 and to captain in 1760. In addition to his duties as A.D.Q.M.G. 


22\WW. Bruce Bannerman, editor, Miscellaneous Genealogica et Heraldica, 
Third Series, Vol. V (London, 1904), p. 12. This material on the Ourry 
family was discovered in the collection of the Genealogical Society of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, in Salt Lake City. 
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Ourry was given the command of: Fort»Bedford, which he held 
from 1760 to 1764. Fort Bedford, about midway between Carlisle 
and Fort Pitt, was the most important logistic link on the Forbes 
Road, usually referred to as the “Communication.” Here at Bed- 
iord, besides commanding the small garrison and maintaining the 
defenses of the post, Ourry was charged with the duty of paying 
the troops on the frontier ; contracting for provisions and supplies ; 
weighing, inspecting, and paying for such goods; hiring or im- 
pressing wagons, teams, packhorses and their drivers to carry 
supplies forward; keeping accounts of the King’s money spent 
in all these transactions; preventing liquor and other forbidden 
goods from going west of Bedford to the Indian trade ; maintaining 
a system of expresses to carry letters and dispatches up and down 
the Communication; entertaining the many officers and civilians 
of substance who stopped at Bedford on their “up” or “down” 
journeys; maintaining peace and order among the settlers who 
lived in or near the village of Bedford; and when the Indians 
threatened in 1763, organizing the male settlers into two militia 
companies to strengthen his garrison. It is no wonder that once, 
when he was exasperated by the “drunks, the cuckolds, the whores, 
the loafers, the thieves, and the bitchers’”” with whom he had been 
dealing, he referred half-jestingly to the weight of all his “honorable 
and dishonorable functions—Governor, Factor—Judge, Exciseman 
—Magistrate, Clerk—Contractor, Commissary—A.D.Q.M.G. H. I. 
K.LM.&&&&&.”* This was the man who found time almost every 
day to write several letters, and whose neat and regular hand- 
writing was almost as well known to General Amherst and Gov- 
ernor Hamilton, to Thomas Willing and Benjamin Franklin as it 
was to Bouquet. He once remarked that although his sword had 
rusted in its scabbard, his “indefatigable fingers had not left the 
pen since the year ’58.’"* 

In a packet of letters, addressed to Colonel Bouquet at Fort 
Pitt, which passed through Ourry’s hands in 1762 the Captain 
noticed one which bore General Amherst’s new seal. It inspired 
this comment: 


... L cannot help observing the Supporters of Sir Jeffrey's 
Arms on his new Seal, viz. two Indians . . . the one hold- 


*To Bouquet, September 18, 1762 (21642). 
‘To Bouquet, March 14, 1762 (21642). 
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ing a Tomahawk, the other a Scalp—When I am intitled 
to Supporters I’ll have on the dexter side a Waggoner, 
holding a Whip in one hand, leaning on a handscrew with 
the other. And on the Sinister a Pack Horse Man, 
holding a horse-bell in one hand, and a pair of hopples 
in the other. My Motto: PERMIT TO PASS. And if 
I may be allowed to change my Crest instead of a 
broken Sword, I’ll have the Stump of a Pen, in a dexter 
hand, which is constantly the case with me, and partic- 
ularly at present.® 


While Ourry’s letters are for the most part concerned with the 
prosaic details of military administration—such matters as road 
conditions, troop movements, shipments of flour and salt, herds 
of beef cattle, and accounts of money spent in the King’s Service 
—they still are highly personal in nature and are written with 
such a liveliness of thought and word that they may, perhaps, 
belong to literature as well as to history. Ourry was bilingual, 
and for reasons of security, usually personal rather than military, 
he often wrote passages—sometimes whole letters—in a col- 
loquial French. On occasion he amused himself—and Bouquet— 
by writing verses in that language. He was an inveterate punster 
and he enjoyed all kinds of word-play. He had read widely; his 
letters reflect an acquaintance with literature. He quoted Virgil 
and once parodied the then best-selling Tristram Shandy. And 
sprinkled liberally through these letters are to be found ironic 
understatement, caustic satire, descriptive vignettes, and pas- 
sages of high-spirited playfulness. Lewis Ourry possessed, or 
rather was possessed by, the ironic temper. He was thereby en- 
abled to objectify even his most trying experiences with men and 
things and to relate them with the spirit and the wit which we are 
accustomed to associate with the best in eighteenth century litera- 
ture. 

These statements call for supporting evidence. In spite of the 
danger one runs in attempting to prove that wit is witty or that 
the light touch is compatible with seriousness of purpose, I offer 
a few examples of Captain Ourry at play with his pen. Had he 
not always put military business first, and had he not in most of 
these letters been addressing a friend as well as a commanding 
officer, he might, perhaps, be described as frivolous. But what 


5 To Bouquet, March 26, 1762 (21642). 
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we find in him is not any lack of seriousness but only the absence 
of solemnity. 

The first example is a small one, but it is, I think, typical. In a 
letter Ourry wrote in 1761 from Fort Bedford to Bouquet, then at 
Fort Pitt, about regimental business—about supplies, packhorses, 
and the snow on the road—he concluded with his customary “most 
humble and most obedient servant” closing and his beautiful and 
unmistakable signature. Then follows a postscript: 


I must scribble again but a P. S. will do. I had scarce 
light{ed] my Candle this Evening when a poor starved 
Drover, with some difficulty, got his benumbed fingers 
into his Breeches Pocket from whence he finally drew 
your Letter of the 8th.® 


The fact of the receipt of Bouquet’s letter is business ; the report 
of the manner of its coming is a touch of art. 

The next example comes from a warmer season. The troops 
and the settlers on the frontier looked forward to the coming of 
Spring for many reasons, not the least of which was its promise 
of dietary relief. Garden seeds were an important item in military 
supplies. Ourry encouraged soldiers and civilians alike to cultivate 
garden plots. He wrote once in April: 


I can’t stay in the House now. The Gardens captivate 
me intirely. . . . All my Inhabitants have each their little 
Spot of Ground, in which it is a pleasure to see them 
from Morning till Night, Men, Women & Children, 
digging, raking, sowing & planting; and those who have 
larger inclosures, ploughing, harrowing & fencing. And 
I am so. conveniently situated that I can see the whole 
d’un Coupe d’Oeil.’ 

As soon as word reached Ourry of Bouquet’s victory over the 
Indians at Bushy Run and the successful relief of the besieged 
garrison at Fort Pitt, he wrote to Bouquet his congratulations 
on the “Decisive & weli Conducted Battle & March, on the Fate 
of which depended, at least, that of the Provinces.” It is a long 
letter, full of news of the sort that Bouquet would need to know. 
He tells of the situation at Bedford, to which the settlers round 
about had been flocking for protection since the outbreak of Indian 


* To Bouquet, December 13, 1761 (21642). 
* To Bouquet, April 22, 1762 (21642). 
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hostilities, of the measures he has taken to care for these refugees. 
He writes, “I have forwarded & provided Carriage for as many 
Women & Children as were willing to go below this Post, and 
indeed for a few more than were [so] inclined,” and describes 
the scenes at Bedford village on Saturday, Sunday and Monday, 
August 20 to 22, 1763, in these passages : 


Before Noon the Town was like a Fair. The mottled 
Crew of Women, Children, Sorebacks & Sidesaddles that 
flocked in, furnished, thro’ the Dust that they kicked up, 
a diverting Scene to those that had nothing to do with 
them, but to me-it was far otherwise, tho’ I had not 
much trouble with them that Day, the sending the Dumb 
Creatures to Pasture being my first Care. The same 
afternoon Coll Stephen decamped. 

The next Day, being the Sabbath, was a Day of rest; 
nevertheless I was harrassed with many Petitions & 
Intreaties, and my Floor was sprinkled, partly with 
Mother’s Tears & partly. with Children’s P-ss—Distress- 
full Scene! 

The [next day], Monday was a Day of Toil—draught- 
ing the Horses & appointing the Drivers—Matching stub- 
born Women with illnatur’d Waggoners—and impudent 
Strumpets with knavish Horse Masters. But finally I 
started the Carravan, and the Spit-fires lay that Night at 
the Snake Spring. 

The next Morning early I sent an Officer and Party 
of Provincials to join & escort them to Littleton, where 
they arrived safe the 24th in the forenoon and proceeded 
without halting there.‘ 





The following letter provides some evidence of the scarcity of 
dairy products on the frontier. It was forwarded On His Majesty’s 
Service to Bouquet in May, 1762, shortly before strawberries 
might be expected to ripen. 


Dear Sir. 

The Bearer (Adam Walker) goes up with 33 head of 
Cattle, having left one, disabled, at Loudoun, and a poor 
Carrion at this Post, unable to proceed. The rest in gen- 
eral*seem pretty fat. I have given the Drover Ten 
Bushells: of Indian Corn, to feed . . . at proper times 
lest they should fall away. 


*To Bouquet, August 27, 1763 (21642). 
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In the Drove is a very fine Milch Cow, for which great 
application has been made to me here by several to ex- 
change here. Nor was bribery neglected to corrupt me, 
but as it was in the presence of the Doctor it was ill- 
timed; therefore I resisted the pecuniary Temptation— 
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nay a greater Temptation, which was my own Inclination 
to keep the Cow. But I thought her handsome and good 
enough for you, and have therefore recommended her 
strongly to the Drover. And I wou’d have you look upon 
her as a very genteel present from me (if such a great 
Beast may be called “genteel”), for tho’ she cost me 
nothing, | might have kept her or have received a Con- 
sideration for her, as the bribing Rascal term’d it. 

She is White, with large Red Spots, her Face divided 
in exact Simetry by a White Strip in the Middle, and 
[she has] two red Flanches (as they are term’d in 
Heraldry) on the Sides, the whole surmounted by a pair 
of beautifull Horns. But what is no despicable Decoration 
is a large Bag of Milk appendant in Base.° 


Unfortunately we do not know whether Bossy reached Fort Pitt, 
or, if she did, whether she fulfilled Ourry’s expectations. 

The last letters from which I shall quote concern a minor 
catastrophe on the Communication. Late in 1759 Ourry had built 
a bridge near Bedford. He was proud of his maiden effort in mili 


tary engineering, and its completion he thus reported to Colonel 
Bouquet : 


I have the pleasure to inform you, Sir, that I have 
finished what every body calls a very good Bridge, over 
the Creek about two miles above this Place, where there 
was an exceeding bad Ford. I have laid it about 60 or 80 
Yards above the Ford, & cut a Road in the side of a 
Rocky Hill to the old Road. I began it the first of De- 
cember, and a Waggon went over it on Christmas Day. 
Yesterday we roasted a Loin of Pork at the foot of it 
and Coll Shippen call’d it Ourry-Bridge. I believe it will 
be the most usefull of any on the Communication, and 
I dare say the most lasting, at least I have endeavour’d 
to make it so.” 


Almost exactly two years later this bridge and Ourry’s pride 
were swept away together by a sudden flood. Ourry’s account of 


* To Bouquet, May 10, 1762 (21642). 
” To Bouquet, January 2, 1760 (21642). 
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the loss is a fine piece of burlesque and literary parody. It con- 
tains echoes of the classical epic as well as direct parallels in 
language and matter to Sterne’s Tristram Shandy which, we may 
infer, both Ourry and Bouquet had recently read fresh from the 
London printer. 


(Fort Bedford) Sunday Evening Jany 10th 1762 
Such a Sudden Inundation, Sir, I never saw before, the 
Water rising a Foot in Ten Minutes. In a few Hours the 
whole space between |’Hotel Baltimore & Bedford Bridge 
was a perfect Sea, cover’d with floating Rocks of Ice, 
Rails, Logs & large Trees—a moving Forrest, tremendous 
to behold !—dreadfully roaring, impetuously descending, 
bearing down every thing in its Passage 
In short, OURRY ERIDGE itself could not long with- 
stand the repeated Shocks of the huge Islands, and vast 
Forrests, which incessantly thundering with accumulated 
Force against his sturdy Ribs, and tumultuously crouding 
under his lusty Beams, finally bore him, with incredible 
Violence, off his lamenting Banks, and with irresistable 
Force bore him, groaning, down the rapid & relentless 
Stream. 
Now, you may truely say, our poor Communication is un- 
hinged, for I never was so much hors des gonds—Oh! 
Pitty me—I’ve lost my dear Hobby Horse—What was 
Uncle Toby’s Curious, whimsical Drawbridge to this 
Famous, Usefull, Majestick Arch? (The Pride of my 
Heart! the Glory of the Woods! the Joy of the Traveler !) 
—No more to be compared, than Bridget’s dribbling 
Cascade to that ever flowing & destructive Current that 
has so cruelly unhorsed me—TI shall never more indure 
Floating Islands and Blane Mange. 
I hope the Effects of the Fresh have not been so fatal at 
Pittsburgh ; and that your Nags are all safe... . Then, we 
are not quite ruin’d. Tho’ for my part I have nothing 
now to bear me over the Water but my little pony— 
Bedford Bridge—which, with the assistance of Corporal 
Trim, I with much difficulty preserved by keeping a 
constant Guard upon him . . . with stout Poles parrying 
the vigourous thrusts aimed at his slender Side by the 
Shoals of unwieldy, fioating Battering Rams, which wou’d 
undoubtedly have left me quite on foot had they not 
been dextrously put out of their perpendicular Direction, 
and their Velocity somewhat impeded by judiciously di- 
recting their Course to where they cou’d do the least 
Damage—Tho’ notwithstanding our indefatigable En- 
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deavours the poor Pony has received a bad Contusion in 
one of his Legs... , but not so as to render him unfit for 
Service. 
—O! poor Uncle Toby! I never simpathised with you so 
much as now—I shall immediately fill up the horrible 
gaping Chasm .. . with a Hackney Horse ’till I can get 
my Favourite up again, or another in his Place—not a 
Hand or two, but three or four Feet higher—And .. . 
I'll call him Bucephalus (for OURRY is an unlucky 
Name). And then I'll bid Defiance to all the Floods, 
Freshes, & Torrents that Envy, Hatred, and Malice can 
pour upon, 

Dear Sir, Your most Afflicted and almost Distressed 
humble Servant, 

Ls Ourry™ 


Ourry’s letters abound in material which would interest the 
military, the economic, and the social historian. The passages 
quoted will show that they are more than mere repositories of 
factual data, that the persons and events therein recorded come to 
us, two centuries later, as things alive because they were originally 
perceived by the keen eyes of a man of intelligence and spirit. 

At the end of the French and Indian War many British regi- 
ments were reduced, among them the Royal American. Along 
with many other officers, Ourry returned to England in 1765 to 
go on the half-pay list. I have not been able to gather much in- 
formation about his later years. He appears to have lived for some 
time with his wife and daughter Ann in the London suburb of 
Hammersmith. In the Franklin Papers of the American Phil- 
osophical Society there is a letter written by Ourry from Hammer- 
smith in September, 1765, to Deborah Franklin thanking her for 
her “Civilities to Mrs. Ourry’s Husband” and expressing the hope 
that he may be able to repay them in part to Franklin, who was 
then in London.’* Twenty years later Ann Ourry mentioned the 
“kind attention” Franklin had shown to her in her childhood, from 
which we may infer that Franklin on one or more occasions had 
called on the Ourrys at Hammersmith.’® 

In 1772 Ourry purchased a company in the 15th Regiment of 
Foot, then on garrison duty at Fort Augustus in Scotland. At 


" To Bouquet, January 10, 1762 (21642). 
2 To Mrs. Franklin, September 26, 1765; in the Balche Collection. 
To Benjamin Franklin; see note 17. 
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that post on August 31, 1773, Ourry breakfasted with Doctor 
Johnson and James Boswell, who were then on their famous tour 
of the Highlands and the Hebrides. Boswell recorded the event in 
his often printed Journal noting that Johnson had been “enter- 
tained . . . much with accounts of the Indians” told him by Ourry 
and a Captain D’Aripé, who also had been in America.'* Boswell 
spelled Ourry’s name U-R-I-E which perhaps accounts for the 
failure to identify Johnson’s host at Fort Augustus with Bouquet’s 

correspondent in America until the publication of my article on 
Ourry and Johnson in 1951.'* One of the Indian stories Johnson 
heard at that leisurely breakfast we can almost reconstruct, and 
certainly Ourry, not D’Aripé, was the narrator. In his Life 0; 
Johnson Boswell reports the great Cham as concluding a discussion 
in 1778, five years after their meeting with Ourry, with these 


words: 


JOHNSON. .. “You may remember an officer at Fort 
Augustus, who had served in America, told us of a woman 
whom they were obliged to bind, in order to get her back 
from savage life. ” BOSWELL. “She must have been an 
animé ul, a be: ist.” JOHNSON. “Sir, she was a speaking 
Cie 


Ourry was an eyewitness of this sensational incident. He was 
on Bouquet’s staff during the expedition into the Ohio country 
in the autumn of 1764 which resulted in the capitulation of the 
hostile border tribes and their surrender to Bouquet of some two 
hundred white captives. As Bouquet reported to Governor Penn, 
many of the captives had lived so long among the Indians that they 
parted from them with the “greatest Reluctance,” and one young 
woman actually was bound by her friends to prevent her rejoining 
her stare exactly as Johnson had heard Ourry tell of it at Fort 
Augustus.'®” The coincidence of joy and sadness in the delivery 
of these captives to Bouquet at the Forks of the Muskingum in 


* Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LL w% 
published for the first time from the original “ao and edited by F. 
Pottle and C. H. Bennett (New York, 1936), p. 102. 

*“T)r. Johnson at Fort Augustus: Cope Peed Ourry,” Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly, Vol. II (March, 1950), pp. 27-49. 

** Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, Powell (Oxford, 1934), III, 246. 

> This matter is related in some detail and with full documentation in my 
article “The Historical Authenticity of Dr. Johnson’s ‘Speaking Cat,’” The 
Review of English Studies, N. S. Vol. II (Oct., 1951), pp. 357-370. 
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November, 1764, made it one of the most dramatic events in our 
colonial history and provided a contemporary artist with the sub- 
ject for the book-illustration reproduced at the beginning of this 
paper. 

The Ourrys accompanied the 15th Regiment when it moved to 
Ireland in 1774, and there the captain died in 1779.'° A few details 
of the family’s misfortunes are to be found in a letter written by 
Ann Ourry at Kinsale, Ireland, in 1785 to Benjamin Franklin, 
then in Paris. She begged Franklin to intercede with the American 
Congress to restore to her mother, the captain’s widow, certain 
lands near Albany which had been granted to Ourry as a reward 
for his service in the colonies, basing her plea on the “long friend- 
ship that subsisted” between him and her father. She wrote: 


You left him on half pay at Hammersmith. In ’72 he got 
a Company in the 15th Regt but on its being order’d to 
America in ’77 he sold out, tho still so attach’d to the 
Military line as to purchase the Fort Majority of Kinsale. 
In ’78 he was appointed Commissary for Prisoners of 
War & in a few months he fell a Victim to his great 
Humanity to the poor Wretches under his care, having 
caught a violent and putrid fever in the prison. The re- 
mainder of the purchase money of His Company was un- 
fortunately left at interest in the hands of His Agent 
Jervis Hall of Dublin, who became a Bankrupt soon 
after His Decease, so that all the benefit which remains 
to us of My Dear Fathers Three & Thirty Years service, 
is Capns Widows pension, £26 per Ann. during my 
mothers life, our only inducement to stay in this King- 
dom.'* 


Thus ended the military career of Lewis Ourry, who played an 
important role in the preservation of the colony of Pennsylvania 
during a critical period. Unwittingly he bequeathed to us in his 
letters a lively account of his part in that dramatic action. 


* The Burial Register of the Church at Kinsale, County Cork, records 
his burial on April 25, 1779. The entry reads, “Oury, Lewis, Esq. Fort 
Major & Agent for Prisoners of War at Kinsale.” For this information I 
am indebted to the present Rector, the Reverend Mr. W. E. White. 

January 27, 1785. This letter is to be found in the Franklin Papers 
(VLII, 60) in the library of the University of Pennsylvania. 








From the statue in the Pennsylvania State Museum. 
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FOREWORD 


pe tale carries with it the aura of a great name, the name 
of the Emancipator President. Its recital is evoked by a grave, a 
grave under the maples on the slopes of Charles Evans Cemetery 
in the upland town of Reading in Pennsylvania. The setting is well 
chosen, for no necropolis in our Commonwealth has a more com- 
manding site. The cemetery stands upon a wooded knoll, its circling 
avenues ending in recurring vistas of mountain and river, the 
grand rolling sweep of the central Berks plain. Just behind the 
Gothic entrance stands the statue of the founder, a courtly figure 
in the high stock and tight breeches of the Mexican War period. 
the benevolent lawyer, Charles Evans. 

This grave with its ornate pediment deftly carved by a crafts- 
man long gathered to his fathers, Hargraves of Philadelphia, lay 
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unnoticed and almost forgotten through the gathering decades. 
The stone bears the name-of Matilda, born Edwards, beloved wife 
of Newton Deming Strong, with the date of her death, February 
5, 1851. The woman who sleeps beneath, a personage of rare 
qualities of heart and mind, was born far out on the banks of the 
Ohio. She is remembered now because in her winsome youth she 
attracted the attention, perhaps the love, of Abraham Lincoln. 

Next rises the stone of the husband, Newton Deming Strong, a 
Yale graduate, once a member of the Reading bar, who died Au- 
gust 8, 1866, in St. Louis, Missouri, and directed that his remains 
be brought back and interred beside those of his wife. His epitaph, 
that of the couple perhaps, might be summed up in the terse state- 
ment that the bright promise of youth never came to fulfillment and 
that early ambitions turned to ashes in the mouth. 

Ten thousand books, pamphlets, and articles have been written 
upon the life of Abraham Lincoln, more we are told than of any 
character except Jesus of Nazareth and possibly Napoleon. We 
who dwell in Reading, proud of the traditions of a romantic town, 
prize the episode herein related not only because it illustrates still 
another phase in the career of a transcendent man but also be- 
cause it provides an additional tie to bind him with our com- 
munity. For by strange chance the grave of this woman who once 
engrossed the youthful fancy of the future President lies in the 
ancestral country of the Lincoln family. 

Many pioneer families pulled up stakes and left Berks County 
in the latter decades of the eighteenth century.. Wading across 
Schuylkill with their heavily laden Conestoga wagons, they took 
the trail which led over the Alleghenies to the newly opened terri- 
tories of the west, Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois. Young Daniel 
3oone, guiding the family ox cart down the Owaton Creek, took 
his last look at Monocacy Hill in 1749. Some of the DeTurks of 
Oley left in 1769, some of the Schaeffers of Maxatawny in 1770. 

In the fall of 1765 while the sumachs were reddening on the 
south slope of Neversink Hill, the farmer John Lincoln left his 
farm by the river in Exeter Township, Berks County, and struck 
out for the Susquehanna and the west. A fateful journey this for 
John and his family. His son, Abraham, was murdered by the 
Indians in a clearing near his Kentucky cabin while the grandson 
Thomas looked on in horror. Thomas in turn was to leave a son 
named, not after his grandfather, but after his great uncle Abraham, 
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once Commissioner of Berks County, a name which was to 
reverberate down the corridors of immortality. 

President Lincoln vaguely knew that his ancestors came from 
Berks. When he was in Washington in 1848 as a Whig member 
of the Thirty-First Congress, he wrote to his cousin, Dan Lincoln, 
for some data concerning the family in its Pennsylvania days: 
“What was your grandfather’s Christian name? Was he a Quaker: 
At what time did he emigrate from Berks County to Virginia?” 
The religion of his ancestors seems to have given Lincoln some 
concern. Writing in this same year, March 6, 1848, to another 
cousin, Solomon Lincoln, he said, ‘““We have a vague tradition 
that my grandfather went from Pennsylvania to Virginia and 
that he was a Quaker.” 

Despite the family tradition, few in Berks County knew or 
recked much about Abraham Lincoln until he was nominated for 
the presidency at the Wigwam in Chicago in 1860; then it was 
suddenly discovered that he was in a sense a native son. Carl 
Schurz was dispatched to Reading to preside at a Republican 
meeting. Editor and lawyer, John S. Richards (as enthusiastic a 
Republican as he had once been an ardent Whig), translated the 
Cooper Union speech into German for campaign purposes, be- 
seeching the voters to remember a candidate “whose family is racy 
of our soil.” This sentimental appeal had its effect. Berks County, 
the Gibraltar of Democracy, which four years before in the 
Buchanan-Fremont campaign had given “Old Buck” a plurality 
of seven thousand, was lost by Abraham Lincoln and carried for 
Stephen A. Douglas by a beggarly seventeen hundred votes. 

The jubilant Republicans, regarding this as a virtual victory, 
sent a formal invitation “signed by prominent citizens,” as the 
Berks and Schuylkill Journal put it, to the President-elect to visit 
Reading on his way to inauguration. However, when Mr. Lincoln 
arrived at Harrisburg in February, 1861, upon his journey from 
Springfield to the White House, the escorting Pinkerton detectives 
discovered threats of assassination; Lincoln made a furtive noc- 
turnal leap to Washington. No opportunity for a ceremony of wel- 
come in the good town of Reading—the Citadel of Democracy. 

Four years later came the last review of the Grand Army on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The President sat shivering in the tribune 
until the Pennsylvania regiment known as the “Bucktails” marched 
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by. Attracted by the height of the drummer boy, Lincoln beckoned 
him over while the defile halted. 

“How tall are you?” 

“Six feet four inches.” 

“Just about my height. Who are you?” 

“Sergeant Mahlon Shaaber from Reading, Pennsylvania.” 


“Reading ! That’s in Berks County where our old home is. When 
I get a little time I’m coming up to see it.” 

He never came; Booth’s bullet precluded that. But had he come 
to Berkshire, Mr. Lincoln might have found little retrospect of his 
family. The present lordly Abraham Lincoln Hotel was of course 
not in existence. The ancestral stone farm house by the Schuyl- 
kill lay unmarked until long afterwards. Only in the archives of 
the court house would he have found the documentary evidence 
of the Lincoln family’s sojourn. And there he would have read the 
jury list of 1773, still preserved, with the unflattering appraisal otf 
his great uncle Abraham from whom he had been named. 


No. 3. Abraham Lincoln. A country-born Englishman. 
An illiterate man and apt to be influenced by the plead- 
ings of lawyers: apt to be Intoxicated with Drink. 


An inauspicious genesis, this, for a name that was to ring down 
the ages! 

So, had the President been permitted to carry out his half- 
formulated intention, the journey to Reading might have been one 
of disappointment. And it is curious to think that he might have 
found his closest tie with the county-seat of his forbears in the 
grave under the maples where sleeps the woman who was the 
subject of his youthful regard. 

The wraith of this same woman, Matilda Edwards Strong, 
flutters through the background of many Lincoln biographies. 
Little was known of her, little at least in comparison with our 
knowledge of other maidens who enlisted Lincoln’s youthful pass- 
ing attention. So, with the gathering decades, Matilda’s per- 
sonality became more and more nebulous, in the end almost 
apocryphal. It is our present effort to lift the curtain, after the 
lapse of a century, and draw the theme of the present essay from 
her career and from that of the man whom she eventually married. 
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Yale College and the State House, New Haven, Connecticut. From an old 
engraving. 


YALE—1831 


When Doctor Jeremiah Day presided at the graduation of the 
Yale class of 1831, he had been president for fourteen years. As 
the class filed in before him for the last time, Doctor Day fumbled 
with his sonorous Latin scroll of greeting and regarded the mem- 
bers doubtfully. Not that the scholastic record of the class had 
been bad; it could scarcely be that, for one of the graduates was 
a future president of Yale, Noah Porter, and another the cele- 
brated missionary, Peter Parker, who was presently to carry the 
gospel out to China. President Day had attended some of the 
debates of the Phi Alpha Society in their rooms on Orange Street 
and had been impressed with the fervor and thoroughness of the 
orations there delivered. 

However, despite these satisfactory evidences of erudition, it 
could not be denied that the class of 1831 were for the most part 
contumacious rebels. It was they who had concocted the celebrated 
Bread and Butter Rebellion of 1828, a sore grievance to a much- 
tried faculty. Perhaps there was some truth in their plaint that 
the substance which they were asked to spread upon their daily 
ration of bread at the college commons was distilled from whale 
oil. Nevertheless, Doctor Day thought the matter might have been 
settled without publicity harmful to the college. 
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But, whatever were the Doctor’s misgivings, there was one 
figure in the front row of the graduates upon whom his glance 
lingered with gratitude and admiration. Newton D. Strong, regis- 
tered in his first years from Somers, Connecticut, and in his last 
year from Reading, Pennsylvania, was an honor man, second in 
his class and Phi Beta Kappa as well became his Yale background. 
His father, the Reverend William Lighthouse Strong, had been an 
outstanding member of the class of 1802. His brother, William 
Strong the second, had graduated in 1828. At this very period of the 
graduation ceremonies William was studying in the New Haven law 
school which the Honorable David Daggett had founded in 1826.' 

William, previous to his return to the law school in Burlington, 
New Jersey, had been teaching and pursuing his law studies in 
the town of Reading in Pennsylvania. President Day, a good ap- 
praiser of men, predicted that he would rise high; but even he 
could not foresee the heights which this ambitious young law stu- 
dent was to attain. No one dreamt that he would become Justice 
both of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania and of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and that as a member of the Electoral 
Commission of 1877 he would send Rutherford B. Hayes into the 
White House instead of the amiable Samuel J. Tilden whom the 
nation had given so large a popular plurality. 

The graduating thesis of Newton Strong has not been preserved 
to us, but there are two outstanding facts to be deduced from what 
data we have. First, there is the circumstance that he was already 
spending his vacation summers in Reading, the Pennsylvania- 
German town, which his brother William, on the advice of the 
illustrious Horace Binney, had selected as his residence. Secondly, 
that his roommate in South Middle College (now Connecticut Hall) 
by whose side he marched that morning in the academic pro- 
cession, was Junius Hall, later of Alton, Illinois. These details 
may explain why Newton was originally admitted to the Bar of 
Reading and also why he afterwards elected to move westward to 
begin his professional career. 

President Porter intoned his list in alphabetical sequence. “New- 
tonius Demingus Strong. Omnibus ad Quos Praesentes Literae 


*The Daggett Law School was not formally integrated into the University 
until 1846. 

* The two classmates returned for the reunion of August, 1845, at New 
Haven. Hall died at Boston in 1851 in his forty-first year. 
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Old Court House in Penn Street, Reading. Erected 1762, removed 1841. 
Courtesy Historical Society of Berks County 


pervenerint.” Newton clutched his diploma and descended from 
the platform. His father, the pastor, up from Somers for the great 
day, looked after him admiringly. This was a boy to be proud of, 
a lad with a future. 


READING—1835 


On the morning of August 4, 1835, the bell in the old Court 
House, in the center of the Penn Square of the village of Reading, 
was ringing with insistent clang. That same bell had rung for 
notable events, for the death of King George the Second, for the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence when King George the 
Third was losing thirteen colonies, for the surrender of Corn- 
wallis and, in mournful cadence, for the death of Washington. 

On the present occasion no event of similar import impended ; 
the bell was simply ringing to announce the opening of the com- 
bined courts of Berks, Lehigh, and Northampton. The presiding 
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judge, the courtly Garrick Mallery, and his two attendant lay 
judges, William Darling and Mathias Reichert, entered the court- 
room followed by the members of the Bar, about thirty in number, 
most of whom lived on the square. The curious villagers, welcom- 
ing any break in the drab monotony of an inland town, crowded 
into the tiny courtroom after them. . 

On this particular summer morning there was an air of ex- 
pectancy in bench and bar. The rumor went that lawyer William 
Strong, who had come down from Connecticut and had been 
admitted at this same Reading Bar two years before, intended 
to move the admission of his brother, Newton D. Strong. Judge 
Mallery, always affable, would on this occasion be particularly 
gracious to the admission of a fellow Yale man, he having himself 
graduated at New Haven in the class of 1812. Besides, the gossip 
went that William Strong was a constant caller at the Mallery 
residence paying court to the judge’s charming daughter, Priscilla, 
whom he afterwards married. 

There was no more popular member of the Berks Bar than 
William Strong although he was a Readingite of comparatively 
short residence. Most of the lawyers still used the “Dutch” vernac- 
ular in their homes and were suspicious of “Yankees,” a generic 
name given to outsiders of all nationalities. William had gracefully 
accepted this situation and made himself fluent in the local patois. 
To practice the dialect he had established an office in the outlying 
village of Kutztown and walked there twice a week. He was already 
prominent at the Presbyterian Church, in the Militia Company, 
the Library, and all village activities. 

As for young Newton Strong, he was no stranger in Reading 
where he spent his last long college vacation. The villagers spec- 
ulated as to his intentions. He was to tutor another year at Yale. 
After that would he remain in Reading and practice with his 
brother in the office on North Callowhill Street next to the 
Episcopal Church, or would he seek other fields of endeavor ? 

The court convened and the candidate presented himself at 
the Bar. Judge Garrick Mallery nodded benignly; the oath was 
administered ; Newton became a member of the Bar of Reading 
in Pennsylvania. Perhaps at the announcement of his admission 
the young lawyer had not fully made up his mind as to his future 
field of practice. There was, however, a certain urge towards a 
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western city. At least three of his classmates in Yale had come 
from Kentucky or Illinois. They had spoken glowingly of the 
opportunities awaiting young men in the bustling towns on the 
Ohio and Mississippi. The village of Reading was a pleasant 
enough place but the west beckoned to Newton and west he went. 
He was to tutor at Yale for a period to earn some money for the 
westward journey. Then, in the autumn of 1839, he set out for 
the stage-coach trip over the Alleghenies and the monotonous 
weeks on an Ohio river steamer,’ always in the direction of the 
setting sun. 


ALTON—1839 


The town of Alton on Mississippi rises romantically from the 
flat ground by the river, the present business district, to the bluff 
where are located the better class residences. When the Sulpitian 
missionaries from Montreal paddled past the site, it was encum- 
bered by the wigwams of a Kickapoo village. By 1839 this same 
site was occupied by a thriving community of two thousand with 
warehouses, steamboat wharves, and other evidences of prosperity. 
The citizens confidently predicted that their town would be chosen 
as the state Capital, that it would surpass St. Louis as an entrepot 
for river commerce. Altogether it appears to have been a most 
promising place for a young eastern lawyer to locate in. 

Newton Strong arrived at Alton just after the village had been 
injected into public notice through the so-called Lovejoy riots. The 
Reverend Mr. Lovejoy, an abolitionist from New England, had 
set up an anti-slavery printing press. The fanatical pro-slavery 
folk of Alton raided the press and shot Mr. Lovejoy. Whether 
Newton took any part in this controversy is not clear. As a rigid 
Congregationalist with a New England background he certainly 
had abolitionist tendencies. Consequently he may well have been 
embarrassed to find that his old Yale classmate, Junius Hall— 
now installed in active practice at Alton and the neighboring county 
seat of Edwardsville—was one of the counsel for the defense of 
the Lovejoy rioters. 


®*When Colonel Benton, in August, 1839, came to Alton to deliver a fiery 
speech against the railroads, he announced that he had come from the east by 
“the only way possible,” the descent of the Ohio river. 
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Alton on the Mississippi. 


For when the river packet from St. Louis deposited Newton 
Strong at Alton wharf, he did not lack for a welcome and a lay 
partner; Junius Hall was already occupying offices in Second 
Street “in Riley’s building over C. C. March’s store.”* Juniu 
seems to have been an impulsive quixotic boy ever eager to defend 
forlorn causes like those of the persecuted sect of Mormon. He 
was one of the earliest advocates of the free school system in 
Illinois. A partnership must have been agreed upon before Newton 
left the East for, beginning June 6, 1840, advertisements begin 
to appear in the Alton Telegraph and Whig Advertiser announcing 
the legal association of Strong and Hall—curiously enough, not 
Hall and Strong. In one announcement of a Commissioner's Sale 
the name of additional counsel appears—Abraham Lincoln of 
Springfield.® 

It was during these early days in Alton that Newton became 
associated with Cyrus Edwards, so prominent in Illinois politics 


* Alton Telegraph. 
* Alton Telegraph. 
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and civic affairs. A man of means, too, for he gave ten thousand 
dollars, a large sum for the period, to Shurtleff Baptist College. 
Politically the two men would be congenial, for Newton was a 
Whig and Edwards had been the Whig candidate for Governor of 
Illinois in 1838, his cause being materially furthered by the rattling 
good campaign speeches of lawyer Abraham Lincoln, then hailing 
from New Salem. It was the nearest that the Whigs ever came to 
winning the state governorship, the Democratic candidate (Irish 
frontiersman Carlin) being elected by a very small plurality. The 
Democrats, frightened perhaps by the closeness of the call, took 
their revenge by defeating Abraham Lincoln for the Speakership 
of the Assembly—this in spite of the fact that the legislature showed 
a Whig majority in enrollment.® 

The business connection between Newton Strong and Cyrus 
Edwards inevitably led to an invitation to the Edwards home on 
the bluff where a good-looking (the Strong men were all hand- 
some) young lawyer from the east with a Yale background would 
be very welcome. And at this mansion, the hand of destiny ever 
over his shoulder, Newton met his future wife, Matilda Rachel 
Edwards, eldest daughter of his host. 

No likeness appears to survive of Matilda. We have only the 
biographer Barton’s statement that she was tall, willowy and a 
blond.? She was the eldest of six children born at Elkton, Ken- 
tucky, to Cyrus Edwards by his first wife, the lovely Nancy Reed, 
a reigning belle of her days. So Matilda was nine years old when 
her father first brought her to Alton to live, twelve years old 
when her mother died, and fifteen when Cyrus was re-married to 
Sophie Loomis. When she first met Newton Strong she was in 
her eighteenth year and already an assured hoyden, confident of 
her ability to navigate the matrimonial sea and having, as she 
thought, several ports under her lee. She had attended classes at 
the Monticello Female Seminary near Alton, of which her father 
Was a trustee, and was a cultivated and sprightly young lady. 

Then in the summer of 1840 Matilda got an invitation to visit 
the family of her cousin, Ninian Edwards, at Springfield. This 
opportunity must have appealed to the imagination of a landward- 


°Three of the Whig legislators were kidnapped by the unscrupulous 
Democrats and not brought back until after the election. 

7It is likely that Matilda was tall because her father, Cyrus Edwards, was 
exactly Lincoln’s height, six feet four inches. 
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bred girl. Alton was not too exciting and Springfield (despite the 
protest of the Alton politicians) had just been made the state 
capital. There were rumors of great doings in the social line, 
of cotillions and balls. At the Edwards house in Springfield Matilda 
would have the companionship of Mrs. Edwards’ sister, Mary 
Todd, who was visiting there from Lexington ; altogether the pros- 
pect was an alluring one. 

How far had a love affair between Matilda Edwards and New- 
ton Strong progressed when she left for Springfield? And what 
did Newton mean when he subscribed himself in the programme 
of the reunion of his Yale class in 1840 as “about to be married?” 
Certainly Matilda regarded herself as fancy-free during her stay 
in Springfield. Indeed, her written references to Newton are 
tinged with the respect due to an older man rather than with any 
suggestions of love. 

It is interesting to know that when Matilda and her father 
mounted to the Springfield stage, Newton Strong rode with them. 
A fourth companion was lawyer Joe Gillespie of Alton, a crony of 
Abraham Lincoln and remembered now as the man who jumped 
with Lincoln out of the window of the Legislative Hall at Springfield 
to prevent the Democrats from achieving a quorum. All too few 
of Matilda’s letters survived, but we are fortunate enough to have 
one describing this journey.’ It is written to her brother Nelson, 
then a law student in Newton Strong’s office. This is what Matilda 
wrote: 


My dear brother 

When we bade adieu to the outlines of our fair Alton 
the first day was the most unpleasant one I ever passed. 
Crowded as I was up in one corner with the weight of 
all three of the gentlemen upon me, you can imagine what 
I really suffered. 

When we alighted for the night I was quite lame 
and besides this I was compelled through the day to sit 
looking and acting my very prettiest. The first night we 
stopped I had a very nice room to myself with the excep- 
tion that the floor above was rather too thin for one of 
my glib tongue. As soon as the gentlemen retired, the 
landlady came in and I, to win her good will, exclaimed 
“what dirty creatures these men are, they have spit all 


‘Original in possession of Colonel Edwards M. Quigley of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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over your nice floor.” This speech, Mr. Strong and Mr. 
Gillespie had the kindness to repeat to me next morning. 

The next day I traveied more comfortably and when 
I halted for the night I was in so fine a humor that I was 
supposed to be a young wife taking a bridal tour. The 
good landlady had very Strong suspicions. . . . 


From which sprightly recital we may assume that an attachment 
between Matilda and Newton had already begun to develop, even 
before her arrival at Springfield. 


SPRINGFIELD—1840 


In the winter of 1839-40 when the citizens of Springfield knew 
definitely that the capital of Illinois was to be removed to their 
city from Vandalia, there was much rejoicing. The Presbyterian 
church was hastily altered for the Representatives, stoves being 
installed and the floor covered with saw-dust “to deaden the de- 
bate.” The Methodist church was renovated for the Senate.. As 
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the first item on the agenda the assembly had the selection of 2 
United States Senator. Matilda’s father, Cyrus Edwards of Alton, 
whose life-long destiny it was to be always making unsuccessful 
bids for higher office, was now the Whig candidate for Senator. 

As a part of the general jubilee a cotillion was planned to which 
all of the legislators, their wives and sweethearts, were invited. 
Upon the elaborate printed invitations for this event appear the 
names of the sponsors and “managers” under whose auspices the 
cotillion was given. Amongst these, standing out in symbols of 
fire in their import to posterity, are the signatures Abraham Lin- 
coln and Stephen A. Douglas. Another signature upon this cotillion 
program, one to be bound into the woof of our tale, is that of 
Ninian W. Edwards, nephew to Cyrus, cousin to Matilda. 

No one could live in Springfield at the period without knowing 
of the Edwardses. Ninian and his wife, born Elizabeth Todd, lived 
in a mansion near the site of the present Illinois Centennial Build- 
ing. They entertained charmingly and their invitations were much 
prized.® 

To this house in this same winter of 1839-40 came an entrancing 
visitor from Lexington. She was Mrs. Edwards’ sister, Mary Todd, 
whose appearance in Springfield was a notable event. Mary was in 
her twenty-second year, pretty and vivacious, with chestnut hair 
and lovely blue eyes. The Springfield folk whispered that she had 
been educated at Mrs. Mentelle’s fine finishing school near Lex- 
ington in Kentucky, and that she could speak a fluent French. “A 
beautiful girl with many party frocks,” as one half envious con- 
temporary description runs. 

It was not surprising that all the young bucks crowded to the 
Edwards house and amongst them a gaunt, tall, reserved youth 
who had moved his law office from New Salem to Springfield. 
This same lawyer, Abraham Lincoln by name, was no stranger in 
the Edwards mansion. Ninian Edwards, who had sat with him 
in the Illinois legislature said long afterwards, “Lincoln came to 
my house nearly every Sunday for four years.’’!° 

Abraham was soon a frankly confessed suitor at the knees of 
pretty Mary Todd. To be sure, no one took his suit very seriously, 


®For a blithe account of a gay evening at the Edwards mansion see the 
Quincy Whig of January 23, 1840. 

” Deposition of Ninian W. Edwards made for Herndon, Library of Con- 
gress. 
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for Mary might have had her pick of many more eligible swains. 
‘There was Stephen A. Douglas, for instance, debonair and well- 
groomed, a rising Democrat, already addressed as Judge Douglas. 

As for young Mr. Lincoln, he had behind him a background 
which might appeal to a romantic young lady: had served as 
captain in the short-lived Black Hawk War and had done four 
terms in the State Legislature. On the other hand, his antecedents 
savored of the plebeian and he shared a modest bed over Joshua 
Speed's store; it was intimated that he had unpaid debts. Curious 
to relate, however, and to the surprise of all Springfield, Mary 
Todd's rather fickle attentions began to definitely center, not on 
the imperious Mr. Douglas, but upon the homely uncouth rail- 
splitter who had hung out his shingle in Hoffman's Row. 

Soon an engagement for marriage, while not formally announced, 
came to be regarded as an accepted fact. Mary’s rich relatives, at 
first rather amused by her choice, finally shrugged their shoulders 
resignedly and acquiesced in the advent of the former flat-boat man 
into their aristocratic family circle. This acceptance was tinged 
with a certain regret, since the background of the more humble 
Lincolns was not to be compared with that of the Edwardses or of 
the Todds. However, Mary’s relatives knew full well that she was 
hot-tempered and obstinate. Besides, there was a vague possibility 
that Mr. Lincoln really had a career impending. Mary was con- 
vinced of it, for she confidently asserted that Abraham would one 
day be President of the United States. 

At this point, probably in the second week of November, 1840," 
the Alton stage stopped before the Edwards mansion and de- 
posited Matilda Edwards with a trunk full of new dresses. Mary 
Todd took to her at once and wrote to Mary Levering in Balti- 
more: “Mr. Edwards has a cousin from Alton spending the winter 
with us, a most interesting young lady. Her fascinations have 
drawn a concourse of beaux and company around us.” And again, 
“I know you will be pleased with Matilda Edwards, a lovelier girl 
I never saw.” 

Young Jim Conklin, attracted like all the Springfield swains 
to the Edwards parlor, adds his tribute. “The Legislature have 
dispersed. Whether any persons regret it I cannot pretend to say. 
Miss Todd and her cousin Miss Edwards seem to form the grand 


" Matilda’s first letter from Springfield, apparently written just after her 
arrivak is dated November 30, 1840, 
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centre of attraction. Swarms of strangers who had little else to 
engage their attention hovered around them, to catch a passing 
smile.” 

Abraham Lincoln, a daily caller, we may assume, at his fianceé’s 
home, met Matilda in due course. Then suddenly came a break in 
the idyll between Abraham and Mary Todd. Lincoln stayed away ; 
the engagement was tacitly broken. “Poor Lincoln! How are the 
mighty fallen,” wrote Conkling to Mary Levering. Lincoln even 
considered leaving Springfield and North America. He asked his 
law partner, John T. Stuart, then in Congress, to get him the 
position of consul at Bogota in Colombia (New Granada they 
called it then) in South America. 

It was inevitable that the gossips of Springfield should associate 
the break with the arrival of Matilda Edwards. How much Matilda 
attracted Abraham must after the lapse of a century remain 
largely in the realm of conjecture. William E. Barton, the biographer 
of The Women Lincoln Loved, composed his work on the site 
of the Edwards mansion, talked with descendants of the parties 
concerned, and searched all original sources of information. This 
is his view of the matter. 

To the home of her cousins, Ninian W. and Elizabeth 
Todd Edwards, Matilda went. That was in 1840, and 
rather late in the year, about the time that Abraham Lin- 
coln and Mary Todd were beginning to chafe a little 
within the bonds of their engagement. In the critical pe- 
riod of her engagement to Abraham Lincoln, Mary Todd 
had as her roommate in the Edwards house, a potential 
rival, Matilda Edwards. 

Stephen A. Douglas was in town, and he was unmarried 
and unattached. He had always admired Mary Todd, and 
it was believed that he would have been glad to marry 
her. He still was attentive to her at parties and levees and 
balls. He was a graceful dancer, and she loved to dance. 

The next time Mary Todd went dancing with Stephen 
A. Douglas, practising the wicked waltz Springfield had 
seen at the circus, and Mary looked over her shoulder, 
Abraham Lincoln was not looking at her at all. He was 
talking to Matilda Edwards. 

Next an attempt was made to divert Stephen A. Doug- 
las from Mary to Matilda. Douglas fell madly in love 
with Matilda and is said to have proposed. She refused 
him, and never slackened her pace.’* 


1 William E. Barton, The Women Lincoln Loved, Indianapolis, 1927. 
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All this of course is Barton talking, and talking a century after 
the event. More competent evidence is to be adduced from the 
correspondence of Lincoln’s law partner and “Boswell,” William 
H. Herndon, a credible witness when not under alcoholic inspira- 
tion. Herndon, after all, was a personal observer of the drama un- 
folding at the Edwards mansion, and he was certainly convinced 
that Lincoln’s fondness for Matilda Edwards was the cause of the 
estrangement with Mary Todd. Writing to Ward H. Lamon in 
reminiscent mood, February 25, 1870, Herndon refers to “testi- 
mony” given to him by Miss Edwards, and states that “Mrs. Lin- 
coln and Miss Edwards gave me information.’’* 

Herndon even went so far as to take the affidavits of Mary’s 
sister, Elizabeth Edwards, and of her husband, Ninian. Mrs. Ed- 
wards would naturally be embarrassed to testify in a delicate situa- 
tion affecting her own sister and her husband’s cousin. While dep- 
recating Matilda’s influence over Abraham, she leans to the 
theory that Abraham was temporarily insane. “In his lunacy he 
declared he hated Mary and loved Miss Edwards. This is true and 
yet it was not his real feelings. A crazy man hates those he loves 
when not himself.’ 

Ninian W. Edwards’ deposition made for Herndon, September 
22, 1865, is even more definite in the statement that Lincoln, 
temporarily at least, was in love with Matilda. The biographers, 
Lamon and Matheny, share in this hypothesis; but perhaps the 
most positive testimony is given by a man in whom Mr. Lincoln 
seems often to have confided. This was William O. Stoddard, Sec- 
retary to the President during the war years. Stoddard definitely 
blames the break between Abraham and Mary upon Matilda’s 
influence.’* So that it may moderately be stated that any writer 
upon the life of Lincoln who ignores or minimizes the incident is 
discounting the evidence of contemporary and credible witnesses. 

Reverting to the theme of our narrative, Lincoln, solitary and 
embittered, continued to sulk and then, sometime in the autumn 
of 1841, Matilda went back home. Her visit at Springfield had 
endured for “say a year,” to quote her hostess, who had probably 
found her a pretty handful. However, in spite of the length of her 


* Affidavit of Mrs. Ninian W. Edwards made for Herndon, September 27, 
1887. Library of Congress. 

* Library of Congress. 

® William O. Stoddard, Life of Abraham Lincoln, 1884. 
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stay, Matilda never lost the liking and respect of her relatives. Her 
own view of the matter, one perhaps natural to a girl of her age, 
may be expressed in the statement which Burton attributes to 
her: ‘Matilda declared that if the young men like her it was no 
fault of hers, and if Mary Todd could not keep her lover after 
she had him, she need not expect any help from other girls.” 

So Matilda returned to Alton and there was an immediate and 
notable clearance in the atmosphere at Springfield. Gradually the 
relations between Abraham and Mary improved. On November 4, 
1842, “at candlelight,” before an improvised altar in the Edwards 
home the Reverend Charles Dresser “in canonical robes” married 
a somewhat bewildered bridegroom to a comely bride. Abraham’s 
age is given at thirty-three, Mary’s at twenty-three. Wrote Lincoln 
five days later to the Shawneetown lawyer, Samuel D. Marshall, 
“Nothing new here, except my marrying, which, to me, is a matter 
of profound wonder.” 


ALTon—1841 


When Matilda Edwards returned to Alton, in the iate autumn 
of 1841, the rumor of her brilliant whirl in Springfield had pre- 
ceded her. It was said that not only had she refused her hand to 
Stephen A. Douglas but that she had rejected the wealthy mer- 
chant Joshua Speed. As to Matilda’s affair with Abraham Lincoln, 
the Alton gossips took little stock in that. They knew Lincoln well, 
for he had often spoken at Whig rallies in Alton.’® The sandbar, 
just beneath Alton bluff was to be the place chosen in 1842 for his 
opera-bouffe duel with long swords against the Irish schoolteacher, 
Shields. Lincoln’s campaign speeches always drew a crowd be- 
cause he told such good stories, but a girl of Matilda Edwards’ 
background would certainly look higher. 

But, with all of Matilda’s talents and advantages, the fact re- 
mains that after her Springfield visit three years elapsed and she 
was still not engaged or married. By 1844 she was in her twenty- 
third year ; most western girls married much younger. It is evident 
from such of Matilda’s letters as have survived that in this interval 
she was seriously considering the suit of Newton Strong. In May 
of 1842, while Newton was away from Alton, riding the circuit, 


% At Alton, October 15, 1858, on a platform beside the old city hall was 
staged the last of the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
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Alton on the Mississippi. 


she writes to her brother Nelson Edwards: “I had no idea that 
I would miss Mr. S’s society and kind attentions as I do. I do 
admire and esteem him very much.” And there is a suggestion that 
a marriage might have been concluded earlier if the struggling 
lawyer had been surer of his financial status. Again addressing 
her brother in the August of 1842, Matilda wrote: “Everyone com- 
plains more and more about hard times. Mr. Strong says he doesn’t 
know how he can get through. He has the ‘hypo’ horribly.” Per- 
haps “Mr. Strong” was not too downcast, for on the very day of 
Matilda’s lugubrious missive he delivered the main address to the 
graduates of Shurtleff College, upon which occasion Matilda's 
father, Cyrus, handed out the diplomas. 

Newton, of course, was no longer young. Thirteen years had 
rolled by since his graduation at New Haven and he remained a 
bachelor. Nevertheless he was hoping for the best and waiting for 
Matilda. He had heard, of course, of her triumphs in Springfield 
and was delighted when she came back to Alton unattached. He 
could learn most of the details of Matilda’s visit from Abraham 
Lincoln who came sometimes to Alton.and was associated with 
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Newton in much litigation. The circuit which Lincoln rode as a 
young lawyer comprised eight county seats; Alton was not amongst 
these, so that when he met Newton it was in arguments before 
the Supreme Court of Illinois. For regularly, in mid-winter, New- 
ton mounted his horse or took the primitive stage to negotiate the 
winding muddy road which led over the prairie to Springfield, 
where the Supreme Court convened, first in temporary quarters 
in the old Episcopal Church, and later in their own building. 

In the case of Fitch v. Pritchard, argued in the Supreme Court, 
February 1, 1843, Newton Strong appeared for the plaintiff, 
Abraham Lincoln for the defendant. In the mortgage foreclosure 
of Martin v. Edwards, February 8, 1843, Strong and Lincoln 
represented the mortgagors. In the proceeding of Johnston v. 
Weedman, tried February 7, 1844, Lincoln for the plaintiff, won 
against Newton Strong representing the defendant. On January 
10, 1845, again in the Supreme Court, Newton and Abraham were 
associated as counsel for the defendants in the case of Craig v. 
Helm. In 1846, just before Newton’s departure for the east he 
was concerned with Lincoln in two cases. In Taylor v. Bailey 
(Illinois reports. File No. 1626. Not reported in Richards) Lincoln 
appeared for the plaintiff and Strong for the defendant. In Warner 
v. Helm (6 Illinois 220) Lincoln and Strong appear for the 
plaintiff.’* 

All this legal connection between Strong and Lincoln led to a 
political affiliation; for Newton, abandoning the Democratic prin- 
ciples of his distinguished brother, William, had thrown in his 
fortunes with the Whig party of Illinois. At a meeting held at 
Edwardsville, in 1841, we find him nominating Abraham Lincoln 
for governor of Illinois. Then followed the suggestion of office 
for himself. He must have had a degree of self-confidence, for as 
early as February 26, 1841, he had the effrontery to have his 
name submitted to a politically hostile legislature as State’s At- 
torney for Madison County. He was roundly beaten, the Demo- 
crat, Underwood, getting seventy-two votes to Newton’s forty- 
one. However, his name was now before the public—his hat was 
in the ring.'® 

* These notations of cases in which Abraham Lincoln and Newton D. 
Strong were jointly concerned are taken from Harry E. Pratt’s Lincoln Day 
by Day. 1840-1846, Abraham Lincoln Association, Springfield, Illinois. 

* The details of Newton Strong’s brief political career are gleaned from 
the columns of the Alton Telegraph and Sangamon Journal of Springfield. 
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Then, some months later, Newton was mentioned at an Edwards- 
ville Whig conference as the nominee for Congress, and actually 
got one vote. So it is not surprising to find him, May 18, 1844, 
announced as the winner in the primary for the selection of a 
Whig candidate for the Assembly, defeating Billy DeWolfe, for- 
merly of Bristol, Rhode Island, and Brown University. 

The passer-by at the Whig rally held in the old Eagle Tavern 
at Alton, October 2, 1844, might have caught the lusty refrain: 


In Alton and in Madison 

The Whigs are now combining 

To give their strength to Henry Clay 
With noble Frelinghuysen 

And Newton Deming Strong, my boys, 
We'll hail him loud and long. 

With Harry and with Theodore 

We'll vote for N. D. Strong. 

All this notoriety and popularity could not but have a favorable 
effect upon Newton’s suit for the hand of Matilda Edwards. Be- 
sides, Matilda was no longer in the first bloom of youth and may 
have attained a reflecting age. So, on September 24, 1844, at Cyrus 
Edwards’ mansion, Woodlawn, in Upper Alton, Newton and 
Matilda were married. 

After Strong’s election to the Legislature, the young bride ac- 
companied her husband to Springfield for the opening of the ses- 
sion. It was her first trip to the Capital since that memorable 
journey of 1840. At Springfield the Strongs met the Abraham 
Lincolns now installed in their new house at Eighth and Jackson 
Streets. Whether there was any embarrassment in the meeting 
of the two girls, Matilda and Mary, who had been roommates four 
years before at the Ninian Edwards mansion, we do not know, but 
it is certain that the couples met often at the many entertainments 
of that gay winter of 1844-45. 

It is scarcely within the scope of this narrative to dwell upon 
the routine of Newton Strong’s career in the Assembly. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the only example which has survived to us 
of Strong’s “Attic eloquence” which evoked the admiration of the 

3ars of Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Missouri, is contained in the 
Legislative Journal. The Democratic legislators at Springfield, 
apparently not having enough local business to occupy their minds, 


reached out to criticize what they alleged was narrow-minded 
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religious prejudice in their sister state of New Hampshire. This 
was really a covert attack upon the Whigs, since the Democratic 
party of the period prided itself upon its religious liberality. Newton 
D. Strong voiced a manly protest against this intrusion into the 
affairs of another commonwealth, ending with the Websterial ex- 
pression, “Harmony and good feeling amongst those of us who 
prize the interest of Illinois more than the mere call of petty 
party politics should preclude the passage of this measure.” 

Meanwhile, there had been some notable changes in the law 
office over March’s store in Alton. Junius Hall, tiring of the 
monotony of the life in Alton, removed to St. Louis in midsummer 
of 1844, and opened a law office with Horatio Bigelow. Newton 
was left alone with his law student, Matilda’s cousin, Nelson 
Edwards. However, a lucky chance was to provide him with a 
new and capable partner. 

Lewis Parsons, destined to serve as a Major General in the 
Civil War and to die in his eighty-ninth year in southern Illinois, 
was a member of the Yale class of 1836. He had been wandering 
about through western New York, Ohio, and Kentucky, keeping 
store, teaching school, and pursuing his law studies. Happening 
to arrive at St. Louis in the late spring of 1844, he learned that on 
that same day there was to be a rally and reunion of the Yale 
men who found themselves settled far out there on the nation’s 
western fringe. Newton Strong had come down from St. Louis 
and was presented to Parsons. By evening a partnership had been 
concluded and the legend, Strong and Parsons, succeeded to that 
of Strong and Hall over the door of the office at Alton. Parsons 
threw himself enthusiastically into the life of Alton, married 
Sarah Edwards, a cousin of Matilda, and wrote letters home ex- 
tolling the advantages of life in the western village, even asserting 
that “the academic building of Shurtleff College, near Alton, is 
finer than any at Yale or Cambridge.” 

So, with success in politics and a well-arranged law office, a 
happy future loomed before Newton and Matilda. It is probable 
that they might have remained contentedly in Alton for the rest 
of their lives had it not been for a development in the town of 
Reading twelve hundred miles to the eastward, that development 
being the election of Newton’s brother and legal preceptor, Wil- 
liam Strong, as Congressman from Berks County. This in the 


autumn of 1846. 
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William had grown notably in wealth and position since the 
day when he had proposed Newton before the Bar of the old 
Court House in Reading. Although a comparatively young lawyer, 
he represented the rich Eckert brothers, influential ironmasters. 
As borough solicitor he had drafted a code of regulations for the 
village of Reading, which was shortly to be elevated into a city. 
He had many and important clients. 

And now, elected to Congress where he was to serve for four 
years, William Strong looked about him for a partner who might 
care for and conserve his extensive legal practice while he was to 
be absent in Washington. His first thought, naturally, would be 
of Newton. What terms for a temporary partnership he offered his 
brother, we do not know, but they must have been generous, for 
Newton, in spite of his favorable prospects in Alton, promptly 
accepted. 

As the Strongs mounted the gangplank of the river steamer on 
the first step of their long journey to the east, the Madison militia 
were drilling on Alton levee. At anchor, hard-by, lay the side- 
wheelers which were to convey the troops down Mississippi for 
the Mexican campaign. General Zachary Taylor had crossed the 
Rio Grande, 

RETURN TO READING—1846 

3efore the advent of the East Penn Railway, travelers from 
Harrisburg intending for Reading and the east, presented them- 
selves at six o'clock in the morning at Matthew Slough’s Tavern 
on Third Street. Here on a certain September day in 1846 a 
couple booked for transit and took their places on the box. These 
were Mr. Newton D. Strong, late of Alton in Illinois, and his 
wife, Matilda; they had descended the evening before from the 
new railway from the west. 

As the stage rolled eastward, the travelers, fresh from the 
monotony of the plains, admired the rolling scenery of the Lebanon 
Valley. Newton pointed out the construction work of the new 
Union Canal; brother William, he knew, was interested in the 
canal. He could scarcely divine that a decade later William was 
to serve on the first board of directors of the East Penn Railroad. 
following this same route, that he was to make the speech of 
dedication and impressively wheel out the first barrow of dirt. 

Coming down the steep hill in what is now West Reading, the 
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West view of Reading from Yeager Hill, 1840, by J. A. Devore. 
Courtesy Historical Society of Berks County 


bride from Illinois caught her first glimpse of the long covered 
bridge spanning the Schuylkill and the red brick village encircled 
by lordly mountains, a striking sight for a prairie-born girl. The 
little courthouse in the square where Newton had been sworn in 
as a lawyer was gone, and an imposing new courthouse loomed 
on Prince Street, only the thoroughfare was now called Sixth 
Street. The market houses, under whose arches Newton had often 
rambled in his vacation days from Yale, amused at the strange 
guttural inflection of the country folk, still occupied the square. 
DeBorbon’s new Mansion House stood at the corner once tenanted 
by Finney’s Tavern. 

Where, one speculates, did Newton and Matilda live in Reading? 
Brother William, a widower at the time, his first wife, Priscilla 
Mallery, having died three years before, was living with his chil- 
dren on North Callowhill Street. The pair from Alton may have 
moved in with their brother. But as Newton never acquired any 
real estate in Reading there can be no certainty as to his residence. 
The Appearance Docket of the Berks Court reveals Newton 
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as plunging immediately into active practice, sometimes for him- 
self, sometimes with his brother, his first proceeding of record 
being Stitzel v. Stitzel in the April term of 1847. It is a great 
tribute to the attainments of William Strong as a lawyer that very 
soon after his admission to the Reading Bar he secured two out- 
standing clients, the new Philadelphia and Reading Railway and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Newton Strong, evidently 
doing his brother’s business, appears in several cases for the rail- 
road from 1847 to 1851, during the time when William was serv- 
ing in Congress. 


THE Two CONGRESSMEN: 
W ASHINGTON—1848 


The old Hall of Representatives, rebuilt in 1828 after having 
been burned by the British during the War of 1812, was a pleasing, 
attractive chamber. The members could loll comfortably on the 
red leather seats and listen to the forensic entertainment afforded 
by the giants of the epoch. 

Here on a certain April afternoon in 1848 sat Abraham Lincoln, 
sole Whig representative in the Illinois delegation, sprawled in his 
chair with his long legs extending into the aisle. The ferocious 
Locofoco campaign orators were wont to jibe that he had been a 
failure as a congressman just as he had been unsuccessful as a 
lawyer. And one of his fellow representatives describes him as 
“a droll honest amiable fellow who could have been crowned the 
champion story-teller of the Capitol.” 

This was a dubious appraisement at best, but Mr. Lincoln was 
half inclined to join in it. He knew that his constituents back in 
Illinois were terming him a second Benedict Arnold because oi 
his protest against the Mexican War; it was not likely that he would 
be returned to Congress. Also, his domestic affairs had not gone 
too well. He had been married six years to Mary Todd and she 
had borne him two fine boys. However, she had now left Wash- 
ington and gone back to Lexington in a tantrum. This left Abraham 
two alternatives for spending his lonely evenings. He could go to 
Caspari’s bowling alley, or he could read in his dismal room 
at Sprigg’s boarding house (just where the Congressional Library 
now stands). 

Pondering in his seat in the Hall of Representatives, Lincoln’s 
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Hall of the House of Represev’ es, 1851. 


thoughts were diverted to memories of the woman whom he might 
have married in Mary’s place, gentle Matilda Edwards now living 
with her husband, Newton Strong, at Reading in Pennsylvania. 
For here in Congress Lincoln had a continuous reminder of Matilda. 
Seated opposite to him in the Democratic ranks was Matilda’s 
brother-in-law, the honorable William Strong, member from Berks 
County. 

There was no suggestion of failure in the assured slant of Wil- 
liam Strong’s leonine head; his erect bearing was worthy of one 
who had served as Captain of the Washington Greys of Reading. 
He it was, a few weeks before, who had been the first to raise the 
prostrate form of ex-President John Quincy Adams from his ad- 
joining chair when the latter was stricken with fatal heart attack 
during a sitting of the House.'® Strong was the chairman or mem- 
ber of many important committees, an admired and respected man 
who would go high. 

Lincoln and Strong had met some weeks before at a reception 


® John Quincy Adams was stricken February 21, 1848. 
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and Christmas dinner given to the members of the Congress at 
Coleman’s Hotel by the citizens of Washington.*° Did they at one 
of their meetings chat about Matilda? It would seem so, for Mr. 
Lincoln sat down to write to Mary in Lexington. 


A day or two ago Mr. Strong, here in Congress, said 
to me that Matilda would visit here within two or three 
weeks. Suppose you write her a letter and enclose it in 
one of mine and if she comes I will deliver it to her, and 
if she does not, I will send it to her. 

Most affectionately, 
A. Lincoln*! 


It is not probable that the idea of her husband pursuing an 
intimacy with a girl who had caused her such jealous qualms a 
short time before appealed to Mrs. Lincoln. However, Mary’s 
reply, while ignoring the suggestion of the sending of a letter to 
Matilda, gives no sign of any irritation. The woman who subse- 
quently bore with stoicism the news of the successive deaths of her 
three brothers all fighting in the Confederate ranks cannot be 
denied a measure of self-control. But, while she wrote nothing 
about Matilda, Mrs. Lincoln did intimate that she would like to 
come back east. Abraham, perhaps with a thought to his unpaid 
bills, temporized and said that she might come “if she would be 
a good girl.” There the matter ended for the moment. 

In June Lincoln journeyed up to Philadelphia for the Whig 
Convention. He was then nearer to the home of his forefathers 
and the residence of Matilda than at any other time in his life. 
We would like to think that he took the new railroad train and 
went up to Reading for a short visit, but unfortunately there is 
no evidence in support of so engaging a thesis. 

Whether Matilda and Newton came to Washington in that 


*” Lincoln and Strong met again at President Zachary Taylor's inaugural 
ball, March 5, 1849. Mr. Strong, diverted in spite of his Presbyterian inhi- 
bitions, describes the occasion as “hilarious.” As for Congressman Abraham 
Lincoln, he was still searching for his hat at four o’clock in the morning, 
and then set out bare-headed for the long trip to Capitol Hill. The out- 
going President Polk, forgotten in the general jubilee, was accompanied 
down to his river steamer by the faithful James Buchanan. Polk’s diary de- 
scribes the night as “stormy.” 

* Original formerly owned by Oliver R. Barrett, Chicago, Illinois. Lin- 
coln to Mrs. Lincoln, April 16, 1848. This was one of the so-called “Bonfire 
letters” rescued by a neighbor when Mrs. Lincoln was burning her papers in 
the gutter before leaving Springfield for the White House. 
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spring of 1848, to visit Congressman Strong, and whether they saw 
Lincoln, remains undetermined. There was, however, an aftermath 
in the relations of the two congressmen who sat opposite to each 
other under the dome of the old Capitol. This came sixteen years 
later in the October of 1864 when Abraham Lincoln had become 
President of the United States and Strong was serving as Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. The death of Chief Justice 
Taney of the United States Supreme Court caused a vacancy which 
Lincoln seriously thought of filling by the appointment of William 
Strong. In the end, however, political reasons dictated the selec- 
tion of Salmon P. Chase. Strong finally attained the Bench of the 
nation’s highest tribunal by appointment of President Grant in 
February, 1870. 


THE PASSING OF MATILDA: 
RreapInc—1851 





Assuming that Matilda and Newton moved in with Judge Strong 
on Callowhill Street upon their arrival in Reading, they must have 
found a residence of their own after November, 1849, for in that 
month Judge Strong took as his second wife, Rachel Bull, of 
Lancaster. This marriage occurred a few months after the death 
of the Congressman’s son, William, the “Christmas child” of 1840 
upon whom such fond hopes were centered. 

A search of the Reading press of the period, while not revealing 
Newton's actual dwelling, shows him as active in municipal affairs. 
He served on the committee of reception when Governor Shunk 
visited Reading, September 4, 1847. He signed a protest againsi 
the proposed cutting up of Berks County and the formation of a 
new county with Kutztown as its capital. He sat on the tribune 
when Odd Fellows’ Hall was dedicated, October 26, 1847.2? As 
the pious son of a good clerical father, he was constant in his at- 
tendance at the new Presbyterian church on South Fifth Street. 
In this same church Matilda renounced the Baptist affiliations of 
her youth and adhered to the religion of her husband, December 
15, 1847.°8 

In the period of which we write it is much easier to trace the 
doings of a husband than of a wife. Femininity was not stressed ; 


* Newton, during his short stay at Alton, acted as President of the Lyceum. 
* Archives of First Presbyterian Church of Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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Residence of the Hon. William D. Strong, Reading. Reconstructed from a 
photograph in the Historical Society of Berks County. 


indeed, the grandmothers of most of the women of the epoch had 
not been able to write their names. So it is not surprising that 
we have few details of Matilda Strong’s everyday life in Reading. 
She had her household duties, of course, and her church. Also she 
was a member of the Benevolent Society, which maintained a soup 
kitchen on Franklin Street and of which Mrs. Henry Muhlenberg 
was president. For recreation there were lectures, and occasionally 
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strolling bands of Thespians gave a play. In winter one skated on 
the Schuylkill; in summer there were picnics to Rose Valley or 
Mineral Springs as we say now. Also it would appear from 
Abraham Lincoln’s letter, already quoted, that Newton and Matilda 
may have visited their brother, the Congressman, in Washington. 

This brings us to midwinter of 1851, when the coupie made their 
fatal trip to Philadelphia, the reason for their going being un- 
known. Perhaps they went for medical attention, as there were 
no hospitals in the village of Reading at the period. Our only cer- 
tainty is the startling tragic development that, while in Philadel- 
phia, Matilda died from an undisclosed disease. John Ritter, editor 
of the Adler, first conveyed the news to the German-speaking 
population of Reading: “Starb. Zu Philadelphia am Freitag Mor- 
gen, ziemlich ploetzlich Matilda, gattin von Newton Deming Strong 
Esq. von Reading in ihren besten jahren.”** The phrase “ziemlich 
ploetzlich” or “quite suddenly” indicates that Matilda had not 
been gravely ill when she left Reading. 

John S. Richards, the gifted editor of the Berks and Schuylkill 
Journal, shocked with the rest of the community, sat down to pen 
one of the most notable tributes ever given to a woman in the 
long history of the press of Reading. 


The sudden death of this most esteemed lady has 
awakened an unusual degree of sorrow in the circle of 
her friends. Her gentle temper, her conciliatory man- 
ners, and the sweetness of her heart made her dear to all 
who knew her. 

The memory of such as she cannot perish and it will be 
long ere her many friends shall cease to think of her 
virtues and grieve for her early death.” 


What rare qualities of mind and heart must this woman have pos- 
sessed to so stamp her personality upon our community after only 
four years of residence! 

They brought Matilda up on the railway and buried her at three 
o'clock on a snowy Sunday afternoon. The grief-stricken husband 
directed the inscription still to be read on her tomb-stone: “She 
will not return to us but we will go to her.” 

How long Newton stayed in Reading after Matilda’s passing is 


* Readinger Adler, February 11, 1851. 
* Berks and Schuylkill Journal, February 8, 1851. 
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not certain. His last appearance of record in the Berks Courts 
is in December Term of 1851. Then in January of the succeeding 
year he is noted as being elected as a director of the new Cotton 
Mill on South Ninth Street. He probably left Reading in the 
summer of 1852.?¢ 

When the lawyer went out for his farewell visit to the ceme- 
tery, the willows were sprouting with the advent of spring; the 
finishing touches were being put upon the entrance whose planning 
had been of such interest to the philanthropic founder. There were 
few graves as yet and Matilda’s stone stood out prominently. As 
the bereaved husband lingered by it the words of John Ritter’s 
obituary came to his mind, “In ihren besten jahren.” 

Matilda had indeed died “in her best years.” 


THE LITTLE GIANT—1852 


The honorable Stephen A. Douglas, Senator from Illinois, sat 
by his window at DeBorbon’s Mansion House in the town of Read- 
ng in Pennsylvania. It was a warm late-summer evening, Satur- 
day, September 4, 1852.*7 Beneath him in the spacious square, the 
Senator could see the roofs of the long market houses and the 
three speakers’ stands erected for the great political rally of the 
morrow. The tribune at Fourth Street had been reserved for Ger- 
man-speaking orators, and even now Mr. Douglas caught the 
refrain of the Philadelphia Maennerchor (“every man a Democrat” 
as the Reading Gazette naively boasted) who had been brought 
up by special train of twenty-four cars for the rally. 

This meeting was to be the climax in a century of steadfast 
3erks Democracy. It was intended as a crushing answer to the 
malicious Whigs who had played a trump card by bringing Daniel 
Webster to speak in the new Court House on Sixth Street.** The 
local Democrats had affected to belittle Mr. Webster's fervent 
oration, but there was no denying its effect. Even the prized 
mayoralty of Reading was now occupied by the printer George 
Getz, a life-long Whig. 

Accordingly the loyal Berks Democracy, under the leadership 


“Newton D. Strong was admitted to the bar of St. Louis February 10, 
1853. 

7 Reading Gasette and Democrat; Berks and Schuylkill Journal of Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

* Berks and Schuylkill Journal of Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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of Congressman J. Glancy Jones of Morgantown, planned the pres- 
ent rally upon a stupendous scale. It was confidently announced 
that ten thousand visitors would crowd the Penn Square. Governor 
Bigler of Pennsylvania was coming over from Harrisburg accom- 
panied by Governor Lowe of Maryland and Governor Toucey of 
Connecticut. Three United States Senators had accepted; George 
Mifflin Dallas, ex-Vice-President of the United States, was to 
speak ; James Buchanan of Lancaster was to preside. Only a few 
weeks intervened before election day. If the Democrats were to 
elect Franklin Pierce as President, they must carry Pennsylvania. 

Much thought had been given to the selection of the principal 
speaker. First choice, of course, fell upon the “Little Giant,” fore- 
most orator of the period, the peerless Stephen A. Douglas, but 
there was some doubt as to how Mr. Douglas’ much prized presence 
was to be secured. Newton Strong of the Reading Bar and his wife, 
Matilda, had known Douglas in Springfield and often spoke ot 
him. But Matilda was dead and Newton, a disconsolate widower, 
had gone out west, no one knew exactly where. Remained, then, 
only William Strong who had served with Douglas in Congress. 
Mr. Strong had just declined an almost certain election to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, pleading the calls of his profes- 
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sion; however, his political influence was still great. He wrote to 
Mr. Douglas and Mr. Douglas came to Reading. 

Now on the evening of the great day, as Senator Douglas sat 
listening to the chorus of the jubilant Democracy below him, he 
was at peace with all the world. The next presidential nomination, 
that of 1856, was practically in his grasp. Buchanan, the most 
potential Democratic rival, was to be sent off as Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, out of harm’s way. Then if Douglas were 
once nominated, who should seriously contest his election? The 
Whigs were disorganized and discouraged. There was talk, to be 
sure, of a new party—Republican it was to be called—but their 
bid for power was negligible. The doors of the White House 
stood wide open. 

Senator Douglas had only one regret in his visit to Reading 
and it was not of a political nature. That same evening he, Mr. 
Suchanan, the Governors, Vice-President Dallas, and other dis- 
tinguished guests, were to be entertained by Mr. William Strong 
at his new home on Penn Street above Sixth. A pity that his old 
friends, Newton and Matilda Strong, would not be there. The 
Senator lifted his glance above the crowded square to the hill-top 
a mile away, the site of the new cemetery, its encircling walls only 
half finished. There slept Matilda, cut off in the bloom of her 
radiant youth. What an unhappy chance that she was not here to 
gossip about the old days in Springfield, to hear of his own aspira- 
tions for a brilliant future, a career which at one time it had 
seemed possible she might share. 


THE WIFE OF THE PRESIDENT—1861 


Mary Todd Lincoln, wife of the President of the United States, 
stood on the platform of the Outer Station of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway at Reading. It was the morning of August 17, 
1861.*° She was proceeding to Allentown and Long Branch, taking 
her two boys, William*® and Tad, for some sea bathing. Ordinarily 
the party would have proceeded by the shorter, direct route across 
New Jersey, but that line was choked with troop trains rushing 


* Mrs. Lincoln’s visit is reported in the Reading Gasette and Democrat. 

“ William was the lad whom the New York Herald sarcastically dubbed 
“Prince William” in the rather unkind article on Mrs. Lincoln’s visit to Long 
>» 
sranch. 
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Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, William, and Thomas. From a_ photograph b) 
P. Butler of Springfield, Illinois. New York Public Library. 


south for the Virginia campaign; so Mrs. Lincoln was compelled 
to take the round-about course by Reading and Allentown. 

This same Outer Station found itself injected into a glare of 
war-like publicity. Trim zouave regiments from New England were 
passing through, their uniforms suggestive of the French cam- 
paigns in the Crimea and Italy. These American zouaves were 
exuberant and confident, assuring the townspeople of Reading 
that they would soon be over the Rappahannock and into Rich- 
mond, and this a few weeks after the appalling news from Manassas. 
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As if to complete the war-like suggestion there rolled on to the 
siding of the Outer Station a carload of Rebel prisoners. No sug- 
gestion of martial array or natty grey uniforms, crimson sashes 
or waving plumes, only a miserable nondescript crew whining for 
food and a chew of tobacco. Mr. Knabb, editor of the Reading 
Gazette, went out with the rest to view the enemy and was not 
impressed : “They were miserably clad in coarse faded and tattered 
butternut. Many were Irish and some German.” 

And here in this welter of martial preparation was Mrs. Lincoln 
waiting her connection for Allentown with some impatience. It 
was warm. The boys were restless and William in particular, the 
lad who was to die in the White House a few months later, was 
feverish. Mrs. Lincoln gazed about her in contemplative mood. So 
this was the town of Reading to which Newton and Matilda Strong 
had removed from Alton. Somewhere here Matilda lay buried: 
Stephen Douglas had seen her grave. How times had changed 
since the old Springfield days. Douglas had just passed away. Be- 
fore his death he and Lincoln, lifelong opponents, had become fast 
friends. Mrs. Lincoln, emerging from the White House that very 
day, had noted that it was still decked in mourning by presidential 
order.*' Report ran that Douglas had died almost penniless. Indeed, 
if Mrs. Lincoln had chanced to see a copy of the Reading Gazette, 
she would have noted an appeal for his widow. 


Contributions for Judge Douglas’ Widow 


In view of the insolvency of Judge Douglas’ estate a 
number of gentlemen of all parties are asking contribu- 
tions for the widow and child. Subscriptions from Read- 
ing may be sent to 

Hon. William M. Hiester. 


And Mrs. Lincoln’s brother-in-law, Ninian W. Edwards, once so 
prosperous and courted, at whose house she and Matilda had 
visited, had also fallen upon evil days. President Lincoln, writing 
with grave courtesy but little trace of cordiality to the man under 
whose roof he had been married, said: 


“The order really came from Secretary of State Seward at Lincoln's 
suggestion. 
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My dear Sir: 

It pains me to speak of your being ruined in your 
pecuniary affairs; I still hope you are injured only, not 
ruined.*? 


Times had indeed changed ! 

Now while Mrs. Lincoln walked to and fro along the platform 
a group of Reading ladies appeared to greet her and to remark 
that while six presidents had visited Reading** the town had never 
before been honored by a presidential consort. The ladies could 
not but be pleased with their distinguished visitor, for the woman 
who chatted so amiably that summer morning in Reading still bore 
a resemblance to the winsome Mary ‘Todd of the Springfield era. 
The mental and physical alteration which so transformed her later 
years set in some months afterward. 

Most of the Reading group had known Matilda Strong and were 
aware of her former intimacy with the President’s wife. But, al- 
though some of the ladies survived until quite recently, they had 
no recollection of Matilda’s name being mentioned that morning 
at the Station. They only remembered a woman dressed in summer 
white with crinoline and bonnet and two restless boys disporting 
about her; the actual details of the conversation had long escaped 
them. 

The only positive statement that can be made is that on that 
same August morning, while Mrs. Lincoln was tarrying at Read- 
ing, a harassed haggard man in the White House was signing his 
name to a proclamation of importance and defiance: 


I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do 
hereby declare that the inhabitants of the seceded states 
are in a state of insurrection against the United States 
and that all intercourse between them and citizens of 
other parts of the United States is unlawful and forbidden. 


“ Ninian came on to Washington in 1861, rather hard up, it would appear, 
and asked Lincoln for a job. He complained to Herndon that the President 
was anything but cordial and showed no interest in the people back home. 
“Mrs. Edwards said he was heartless.” Herndon papers, Library of Congress. 
The President finally gave his brother-in-law a quartermaster appointment, 
only to be embarrassed by reports of maladministration, even peculation. 

*“ The Presidents in the order of their visitation to Reading were Monroe, 
John Adams, Washington, Buchanan, Harrison, Van Buren. 
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THE YEAR OF CrIsIsS—1863 


The course of Newton Strong after he left Reading, a heart- 
broken widower, to once more embark upon the legal career in 
the west remains uncertain. The records of the St. Louis Bar As- 
sociation show him engaged in practice with his partner and cousin 
George P. Strong. The archivists of the Association seem to as- 
sume that he remained in St. Louis until his death in 1866. This, 
however, is a mistaken assumption as there is no doubt that he 
came back to Reading in the spring of 1863, and attempted to re- 
establish the practise which he had abandoned eleven years before. 
The best evidence of this return is the appearance of ten weekly 
advertisements in the Reading Gazette, beginning March 14, 1863, 
stating that Newton D. Strong had resumed the practice of the 
law at an office on Court near Sixth. 

Just why Newton came back to Reading we do not know. It 
may well be that, with the advent of the Civil War, St. Louis was 
not an agreeable place of residence for a man with New England 
antecedents. Secession feeling ran high in the city on the Mississippi 
and there was dissension and some riotir*. Newton's partner, 
George P. Strong, left his office to become a colonel in an Iowa 
regiment. Legal procedure was at a low ebb; and Strong returned 
to Reading. 

There were no longer any family affiliations for the lawyer in 
our Berks capital. William Strong had accepted a seat on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and now lived in 
Philadelphia.** His departure had been much regretted and when, 
at the farewell Bar banquet given in the fall of 1857, the chairman 
had announced that, “In all the history of our country there is nu 
record of a stranger coming into our midst who so engrossed our 
affections and our regard,” the roar of applause had reverberated 
through the Penn Square. 

There had been another, a third Strong brother at the Berks Bar. 
This was Sammy Strong, formerly a preacher in Connecticut. 
When Sam’s health gave way he had come down to Reading with 
his wife and child. He helped out in brother William’s office, read 
law, and was finally admitted. Then he died in April, 1856. His 
widow and child lived on for a time in a house on North Sixth 


“Justice Strong, upon his removal to Philadelphia, lived first at 2027 
Walnut Street, later a short distance to the westward at 2047 Walnut S‘reet. 
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Street, but had moved away from, Reading before Newton’s 
return.*° 

This was a strangely altered town of Reading to which Newton 
Strong returned in 1863, a community of turmoil, marching troops, 
and military preparation. Whether Newton’s advertisements in the 
Gazette brought him much business may well be doubted. The Ap- 
pearance Docket of the local courts, which in previous decades had 
been so punctuated with the magic name of Strong, show only one 
entry for Newton D. Strong, a petty ejectment proceeding, First 
August Term, 1863. A sad after-climax for the able lawyer who 
had held his own against Abraham Lincoln in the Supreme Court 
of Illinois. 

Just once does Newton come into the limelight of local publicity. 
That was in midsummer of 1863 when Lee marched over the moun- 
tain wall for the Gettysburg campaign. As the ominous tidings oi 
the Rebel advance, the raids of Stuart’s cavalry, the capture of 
York, and the threat to Harrisburg poured in, our Reading citizenry 
rushed to arms. Detachments of volunteers were hastily raised and 
equipped ; practically all of the able-bodied members of the Berks 
Bar enrolled.*® Newton Strong’s name does not appear on this list, 
but it must be remembered that he was 53 years old at the time 
and scarcely fit for active service. 

The Bar meeting called, September 12, 1863,°7 for the usual ex- 
pression of condolence was well attended, with half of the partic- 
ipants in uniform, Newton Strong took a prominent part in the 
organization of this meeting and offered the principal resolution. 
It is surprising that Newton should have so engrossed the pro- 
cedure when we realize that two of the participants, Warren J. 
Woodward and Hiester Clymer, were nominees for the Governor- 
ship of Pennsylvania, and a third, J. Glancy Jones, had just re- 
turned from his post as minister to Austria. 

After this bar meeting the mists of obscurity close in once more 


*Courtly old Henry W. Smith delivered the Bar eulogy for Samuel 
Strong, describing him as “a man endeared to us not only by the ties of our 
profession but by the softer amenities of social life.” These Strong brothers 
always left their mark! 

“The lawyers who enrolled for the Gettysburg campaign were: Henry 
Van Reed, Geo. J. Eckert, A. K. Stauffer, E. H. Shearer, C. Oscar Wag- 
ner, Francis Schmucker, Chas. A. Leopold, Daniel E. Schroeder, J. Bassler 
3oyer. Law students enrolled were: Louis Richards, Joseph P. Matthews, 
J. Warren Tryon, F. M. Banks, Edwin Shalter, D. Young Jones. 

* Reading Gasette and Democrat, September 12, 1863. 
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upon the restless harried spirit of Newton D. Strong. As there 
are no further references to him either in the local press or in the 
Court records, we must assume that, disappointed in his plan to 
reestablish himself in a law practice in Reading, he returned to 
St. Louis. 


St. Lours—1866 


There was no more popular member of the Bar of St. Louis in 
the post-bellum days than Judge W. Van Ness Bay. He had en- 
joyed a long and honorable career as barrister and had served on 
the bench and in the Federal Congress. Perhaps he is best re- 
membered by his book, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar of 
Missouri,** a gossipy chronicle still read with interest. 

In his latter years Mr. Bay was frequently called upon to com- 
pose obituaries for deceased barristers, and certainly no one could 
perform the task better. It was midsummer in 1866 and the Judge 
was about departing for a fishing trip up the Missouri, when he 
received a request to write the Bar resolution of Mr. Newton 
Deming Strong, who had died in St. Louis on August 8. 

Mr. Bay sighed, postponed his outing for the moment, and let 
his thoughts ramble back through all the years in which he had 
known Newton Strong and his distinguished brother, the Con- 
gressman and Justice. Newton, he reflected, was man of attain- 
ments and wide reading, but of late he had not been the best of 
company. It seemed that he could never shake off the memory of 
the wife whom he had loved so well and who now lay buried in 
some eastern cemetery. Lawyer Bay had known Matilda in the 
old days at Springfield, just as he had known Mary Todd; but the 
picture evoked by Mary’s name was not a pleasant one. She was 
now the hysterical widow of the great President, pestering the 
Senate with her demands for a pension, railing against the niggard- 
liness of republics, and offering her old clothes, and Mr. Lincoln’s, 
to second-hand dealers on the Bowery in New York. There were 
rumors that she might have to be committed to a madhouse. Better 
to be cold in the grave like Matilda. 

Why, Bay wondered, had Newton not applied to President 
Lincoln for some appointment? By all accounts the lawyer had 
not been too prosperous in his later years and Lincoln usually 


st 


F. H. Thomas and Company, St. Leuis, 1878. 
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St. Louis, Missouri. 


took care of his friends. Even old Herndon, who always came into 
court with a bottle sticking out from his coat tails, had been made 
State Bank Examiner.*® Ninian Edwards, when adversity over- 
took him, had been appointed Captain of Subsistence, whatever 
- that meant. Newton Strong would have been satisfied with any- 
thing, Indian Claims Agent or a minor territorial appointment, 
and he could certainly have used the emoluments of the office. 
The Judge drew his chair up to the desk and dipped his pen. 
His memorial is still preserved in the archives of the Bar of St. 
Louis. 


Newton D. Strong came West in 1852 and settled in 
St. Louis. His reputation acquired in Illinois followed 
him to St. Louis and secured for him a commanding 
position at the Bar. In 1853 he formed a partnership with 
his cousin George P. Strong, Esq. The loss of his wife in 
1851 threw a cloud of sorrow and disappointment over 
his remaining years and he devoted much of his time to 
the cultivation of his taste for general literature. He was 
a thorough-read lawyer fitted particularly for the dis- 


“ The appointment was made by Governor Bissell at Lincoln's suggestion 
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cussion of legal questions before an Appellate Court. Few 
men possessed a more thorough comprehension of political 
events and when the Rebellion broke out he took an open 
and decided stand for the Union. 


This obituary was duly filed of record by the Bar Association. A 
committee of lawyers escorted the coffin to the train upon which 
it was shipped to Reading. Then Judge Bay went on his fishing 
trip and Newton D. Strong was speedily forgotten in the city of 
his adoption. 


Post Osit 


In the years just after the close of the Civil War, many Reading 
lawyers were beginning to maintain offices apart from their dwell- 
ings. The older generation of barristers had usually met their clients 
in crudely transformed parlors. Among the lawyers to adopt the 
new practice of a separate office was John S. Richards, Dean of 
the Berks Bar and former editor of the Berks and Schuylkill 
Journal. Mr. Richards installed himself in a one-story building, 
half log, half stone, in the former Liberty Alley, Court Street, as 
it was now beginning to be called.*° 

Here sat lawyer Richards on a certain August morning of 1866 
reading the obituary column in the Journal which he had so long 
edited. He was reading with regret of the death in St. Louis of 
his old friend and colleague, Newton D. Strong. Mr. Richards 
sadly reflected that although he was four years Newton’s junior 
in admission to the Bar, he was the only member of that period 
still alive, and in active practice. There was William Strong, to be 
sure, but he was on the appellate bench of Pennsylvania now and 
lived in a fine sandstone residence at 2043 Walnut Street in 
Philadelphia. 

And now Newton was dead. How long was it after Matilda’s 
passing? Richards began to calculate. Fifteen years perhaps; New- 
ton must have been only fifty-seven at the time of his death. What 
a delightful cultivated companion he had been 
lawyer although he never had much practice. 

Then suddenly Mr. Richards felt a twinge of conscience. A half 
forgotten legal proceeding in which he and Newton had been 


and an excellent 





" Mr. Richards’ office was at No. 527 Court Street. 
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HON. WILLIAM D. STRONG 


associated many years before came to his mind. The fee had been 
paid after Newton had left Reading and Richards had pocketed it. 
And from all accounts Newton’s last few years had not been too 
prosperous ; it was whispered that Justice Strong was paying the 
expenses of bringing the body back from St. Louis. More and more 
embarrassed, John Richards sat down and wrote a check which 
he sent on to Justice Strong in Philadelphia. 

The reply in the firm bold calligraphy of Justice Strong is before 
the writer. 

John S. Richards, Esq. 


I have received yours enclosing your check for twenty- 
five dollars which I shall apply as it should be applied. 
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It was very thoughtful of you and like yourself to re- 
member a transaction between Newton and yourself, so 
old, and to deal so generously by him. 

My poor brother left almost literally nothing except 
some debts which I have paid. I think there are none 
now remaining. 

Thank you for the kind feeling you express for me. I 
reciprocate it fully. 

Ever truly yours, 
W. Strong 


One must sadly reflect that here, rather than in the bombastic 
periods of the St. Louis Bar resolution, is the true memorial of 
Newton Deming Strong. No suggestion of a successful career, 
only unpaid debts, disappointments, and the hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick. 





AFTERWORD 


The sands are run in our narrative hour-glass; this brief epic 
of the pulsing life of a century ago now concludes. Without the 
Lincolnian suggestion it might not rate the telling. But, although 
the bond connecting our community with Olympus is a frail one, it 
is all we have. Had Lincoln lived he might have strengthened the 
tie by a visit to Berkshire. That was the reflection of those few 
of our devoted Reading folk who journeyed up to Harrisburg, 
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April 29, 1865, as the presidential funeral train lay in the Penn- 
sylvania station. They were taking their last look at the great 
emancipator who promised to visit the county of his forbears, but 
could never come. 

There they lie on the slope of Charles Evans, this couple who 
once knew Lincoln well. Hard by is the imposing sarcophagus of 
their brother, Justice William Strong, fitting monument for the 
eminent jurist who shaped the course of the Electoral Commission 
of 1877 and altered the political destiny of our nation. No such 
suggestion of importance attaches to the tombs of Newton and 


their parts well and bravely on our little local stage. Be that at 
once their epitaph and their eulogy. 





Courtesy, Charles Evans Cemetery 


Matilda. All we can say of them truthfully, is that they played. 














LAFAYETTE: 
A NEWLY-DISCOVERED PORTRAIT 
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“| 
This sketch of the Marquis de Lafayette was drawn from life by 

John Parsons Foote of Cincinnati, when the Marquis visited that 

city in 1825, in the course of a tour which also included Pittsburgh, 
Erie, and other intervening communities of western Pennsylvania. 

The drawing is now in the possession of Mrs. Clement Grubb 

Smith of Harrisburg. Information about it was supplied to the 

present owner by her grandmother, Catherine Amelia Foote (Mrs. 
William Howard Comstock), daughter of the artist. 








CHARLEMAGNE TOWER’S FIRST MILLION* 
By Hat BrinGEs 


USINESS men along Mahantongo Street, in Pottsville, Penn- 
B sylvania, watched him set up his office in the old John Hill 
house toward the last of November, 1851, and after that they used 
to see him hurrying to and from the courthouse—a determined- 
looking man who kept his own counsel about his personal affairs. 
Aside from the fact that he was a lawyer, “Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower, Esq.,” and that he was interested in buying coal lands, 
which he paid for with mysteriously acquired funds, they knew 
little about him. It was not hard to guess that he was someone else’s 
legal agent. But who was the rich man back of him, and what was 
his purpose? 

More than one shrewd schemer in that competitive little coal 
town must have asked himself this question. More than one must 
have ferreted out, by means of discreet spying, a good deal of 
the answer: on one occasion Tower suspected that someone had 
pried into his mail. But few of his competitors, if any, divined the 
full answer in time to convert the knowledge into money. He 
guarded his secrets well, as Alfred Munson directed. 

Munson was his backer, the man who in the last nine years had 
altered his life. For a time following his business failure and the 
resultant bankruptcy proceedings Tower had earned his living as 
a lawyer who was ready to undertake any case no matter how 
troublesome and travel anywhere at any time on behalf of his 
clients. This ready availability and lightness of foot together with 
his outstanding ability made him the kind of lawyer that Munson, 
who was moving toward a millionaire’s fortune in Utica, New 
York, needed to care for some of his remote business interests. 
In 1844 he employed Tower to travel through Michigan, Ohio, 
and Kentucky, quieting titles and investigating the status of lands 
he proposed to buy. 


*Excerpts from the author’s forthcoming book, Iron Millionaire: Life 
of Charlemagne Tower, to be published by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 
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Charlemagne Tower. From a picture in the possession of Lawrence Phelps 
Tower. 


It was hard and sometimes uncomfortable work. One night in a 
country inn in Michigan, Tower “tried to sleep with a bed full of 
bugs ; but could not sleep a minute.” He fled to a chair in the bar- 
room, where he managed to get about half an hour’s rest.' Next 
morning, red-eyed and stiff in every joint, he was on his way 
again, transacting Munson’s business. So well did -he attend to it 
throughout the long trip that Munson took a great liking to him 
and began to consider assigning him more important duties. 

Tower, for his part,,grew in liking and respect for his employer. 
Munson reminded -him:very much of his father except for his 
physical appearance. The Utica. business man was tall and slim, 
with dark hair and eyes and an almost comically long nose. Like 


‘Tower to his mother, September 24, 1844. 
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Reuben Tower he suffered from poor health. Like him, he had 
largely made his own way in life, although he had enjoyed the 
advantage of a more prosperous start. He began his business ca- 
reer by helping to manage the family saw and grist mill on the 
farm near Berkhamstead, Connecticut, where he was born May 
21, 1793. Then, when he was thirty years old, he moved to Utica 
and engaged in the manufacture of buhr millstones. He also inter- 
ested himself in packet boats on Lake Ontario, and later, as rail 
transport began to compete with water carriers, in the building of 
various New York railroads: the Utica and Binghamton, the Utica 
and Schenectady, the Syracuse and Utica, and the Syracuse and 
Oswego. For many years he served as a director of the New York 
Central, and as president of the Utica and Binghamton. His part- 
ner in most of these undertakings was his former bookkeeper, 
Martin Hart. 

Every enterprise to which Munson turned his calm, farseeing 
mind yielded money. He engaged profitably in the manufacture of 
iron in Baltimore, Maryland, and established and owned the Frank- 
lin Iron Works near Clinton, New York. He was one of the origi- 
nators and the first president of the Utica Steam Cotton Mills and 
of the Globe Woolen Mills. He was first president of the Oneida 
Bank, and held that office during the remainder of his life. 

Thus he attained much greater prosperity than Reuben Tower, 
Charlemagne’s father, had ever enjoyed. By the time Charlemagne 
Tower began working for him, he was already the wealthiest man 
in the county; his name alone was enough to insure the success of 
almost any enterprise in which he engaged. But it was his char- 
acter more than a similarity of careers that reminded Tower of his 
father. Munson, like Reuben Tower, mingled outward sternness 
with inward kindness. Like him, he was shrewd, frugal, a close 
calculator, yet strictly honorable, and capable on occasion of great 
generosity. Like him, he was a loving husband and father. He 
married his cousin Elizabeth Munson of Northford, Connecticut, 
on May 29, 1823, and they had two children, Samuel Alfred, and 
Helen Elizabeth. Tower, as the years passed, came to know the 
Munson family well. Young Samuel Munson became his good 
friend and later his business associate.” 


* Tower to Elizabeth Munson, May 12, 1854, Letterbook, p. 885; Wager, 
Our County and Its People. pp. 149-151. 
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The more important work that Munson had in mind for Tower 
was the investigation of titles to coal lands located in Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania, near Orwigsburg and Pottsville. He owned 
a claim to some eight thousand acres of land that had once been 
part of an estate of 21,000 acres belonging to James Wilson, the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and Justice of the 
Supreme Court from 1789 to 1798. How valuable the claim was 
Munson did not know. In order to find out, he sent Tower down 
to Orwigsburg in May, 1846. 

Tower immediately found himself up to the ears in parchment 
land deeds and other musty legal papers, telling a complicated tale 
which only painstaking labor could unravel. He went to work upon 
them with his customary vigor, and his active imagination lent 
color to the dull task. To one of Josiah Quincy’s daughters, with 
whom he kept up an infrequent correspondence, he wrote of the 
feeling of excitement it gave him to follow “in the footsteps” of 
some of the giant figures of American history. “James Wilson .. . 
and Robert Morris . . . have been here, where my mind is now at 
work,” he explained. ““They were the ‘great operators’ of their day 
in real estate, and they ended much as those of our own time have 
done.” 

While in Pennsylvania, he went on, he was also delving into the 
history of “that remarkable man, William Penn,” but he was hav- 
ing trouble finding a life of him. “I inquired, over and over, both 
in New York and Philadelphia for Clarkson’s life of Penn, which 
is said to be the only good one, but it is out of print and not to 
be obtained. . . .”* 

These historical enthusiasms did much to make Tower’s stay in 
Pennsylvania a pleasant one. But what really enlivened his first 
visit to Orwigsburg was his friendship with Miss Amelia Malvina 
Bartle. She was the sister-in-law of Christopher Loeser, Tower’s 
associate in the investigation of the Wilson coal lands, and she im- 
mediately claimed the visitor from New York as her own and in- 
troduced him to the social life of the little village. 

Amelia Bartle, it may be supposed, had reached an age at which 
she was not averse to cultivating the friendship of a good-looking 
thirty-seven-year-old bachelor. She was twenty-seven, having been 
born in Lexington, Kentucky, in 1819, the daughter of Lambert 


* Tower to “Miss Quincy,” December 23, 1846, Lb., p. 133. 
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B. Bartle and Sara Herring Bartle.. Her father,.who came of a 
prominent family of Lexington, moved while she was still a young 
girl to Schuylkill County.* Amelia, growing .up in. Orwigsburg, 
population 800, must have found, marriage opportunities distinctly 
limited. 

She was not pretty. Though she was of ,average size, her face 
seemed large with-its big bones and big features—bold, down- 
curving nose, wide mouth, full rounded chin. Its incisive modeling, 
together with her dark eyes and straight black hair gave her an 
almost Indian-like appearance. She was quite vivacious, possessing 
an alert mind and a lively imagination leavened with whimsical 
humor. If she could not captivate Tower with feminine prettiness, 
she could and did intrigue him.on intellectual,grounds. 

Thoughts of; her kept floating around, among the dry legal facts 
in his mind as he sat,at his desk in Waterville after returning from 
Pennsylvania. He wrote her a letter, thanking her for her hospi- 
tality and expressing a wish to be;“durably remembered”’ by her. 
Back came her. prompt reply, and a friendly correspondence en- 
sued. Miss Bartle liked to play with metaphysical ideas, such as 
the transmigration of souls. She occasionally. flitted back through 
time, writing letters to Tower from various periods of history. 
He received one letter dated “August 4,.1777,” and replied that 
while he was at a loss to know “in what, particular state of me- 
tempsychosis it was written,” he was highly pleased with it “as 
coming out of the brilliant period of our revolutionary war.”’ 

Proceeding to a metaphysical notion of his own, he told her of 
“a little bird—a beautiful, brown sided yellow bird” that had ven- 
tured into his office one afternoon, flying “‘all about my room, not 
frightened but deliberately . . . lighting here and there by spells 
to look down and chirp cheerfully, as if it would talk with me. ... 
Is this,” he inquired, “some lovely creature favouring me with 
notice, in the disguise of such a form of existence ?” 

Then he turned serious and explained, regretfully, why he could 
not immediately accept her invitation to visit Orwigsburg again. 
His work kept him at his desk. “I am in the business of life; in 
its toils, not its pleasures, .. . I have been schooled, always, to 
‘set business before pleasure.’ ’’ But he hoped; that she would not 
consider him “uncivil” for declining. “I have thought, the surest 


* Philadelphia Ledger, April 25, 1896. 
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road to your approval.is always along the line of duty; for I try 
generally to judge somewhat of character, and I have long since 
set down a leading trait of yours to be, one that I always like, 
perseverance.” 

He would like to keep up their correspondence, he went on. He 
was pleased that she had invited him to do so. “But how can a dry 
sort of man, all trammeled up in the legal workshop of the world, 
write letters to interest a lively and pleasurable spirit like you?” 

This question required no answer. Both of them knew per- 
fectly well that he did interest her, even more than he wanted 
to at that time. She had hinted in a previous letter that he 
might want to make “declarations,” and at this the cautious 
bachelor in him took fright. He retreated as gracefully as he 
could to safe ground :° 


. . As for declarations, I only know of such as we 
lawyers make. These are . . . in strict measure, and 
most commonly frightful. . . . And among us lawyers 
too there is what is called the intent to be looked after. 

I write to you; but I want explicitly to say, I am with- 
out any particular intent, except to beware of ever be- 
ing guilty of false pretences... . 
I write to you cordially, 
C. Tower 
He might as well have saved himself the trouble of compos- 
ing this little disclaimer. His friendship with Miss Bartle moved 
slowly and stiffly but nonetheless surely into romance, pushed 
along by several more visits to Orwigsburg for further investi- 
gation of coal land titles. On March 2, 1847, she closed a letter 
to him, “So good night, my own dearest Friend... . 1 am your 
Friend, A. M. Bartle.” A little less than three months later, 
these two good Friends were married. The Reverend John W. 
Heffmeier performed the ceremony at Orwigsburg on Monday, 
June 14.8 
Tower returned to Waterville with “my companion in arms” 
and lived there some ten months, but in the spring of 1848 he 
moved to Orwigsburg, which at that time was the county seat 
of Schuylkill County. When the county seat was changed to 
* Letter quotations are from Tower to Miss Bartle, August 23, 1846, Lb., 


p. 93. 
° Letter in Tower Papers; Pottsville Miners Journal, June 19, 1847. 
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Pottsville he moved with it, in the latter part of 1851. Pottsville 
was to be his residence for the next twenty-four years. 

It was a compact town with a population of about seven thou- 
sand, located among the mountains of eastern Pennsylvania 
near the center of the Schuylkill coal fields, southernmost of 
the state’s four fields of anthracite. The sixty-foot steeple of 
its new brick courthouse, standing on high ground at the north 
end of the borough, rose above the spires of some fourteen 
churches, the wide flat roofs of the town hall and the leading 
hotel, and several academies and public schools. Iron manu- 
facturing thrived in the Schuylkill Valley in pre-Civil War 
days, before the substitution of coke for anthracite and the 
opening of the Lake Superior ore fields moved the industry 
west to Pittsburgh; and Pottsville was part of this economic 
pattern. Into the air above the town rolled the smoke from an 
iron furnace and several large foundries, a forge and rolling 
mill, and a steam engine factory. Little Pottsville was busy. It 
pulsed with industry, its black lifeblood the coal that flowed in 
from the numerous collieries scattered along the headwaters 
of the Swatara and Schuylkill rivers. 

Norwegian, Welsh, and Irish miners covered with coal dust 
shared its sidewalks with German farmers, factory hands, shop- 
keepers, and lawyers intent on the great game of buying and 
selling coal land titles. When a man chose to cross the street 
he had to look out for the pigs. These animals, running loose 
“four pigs to every half square,” as one annoyed newspaper 
editor put it, rooted undisturbed in the dirt streets in sunny 
summer weather and wallowed in puddles in grunting delight 
when it rained.? 

And while the editors complained, nobody took any action 
against the nuisance. Pottsville at that time was too full of indi- 
vidualistic men absorbed in making money at the expense of 
their fellow citizens for civic-mindedness to flourish there. 
“This is a swinging place for money,” Tower commented, “and 
I find every fellow wants a clip at a newcomer here, if he can 


rg 


get it. 


* Rupp, I. Daniel, History of Northampton, Lehigh, Monroe, Carbon, and 
Schuylkill Counties (Harrisburg, Pa., 1845), pp. 269, 280, 344; Pottsville 
Miners Journal, July 30, 1859. 

“Tower to Tower and Ringueberg, January 6, 1852, Lb., p. 646. 
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He would be exposed to many a painful “clip,” he knew, if 
ever his own business secrets became public. For he and Alfred 
Munson had embarked upon a bold enterprise: the creation of 
a great landed estate, clear of all encumbrances, near the south- 
western end of the Schuylkill coal field. This field resembles in 
shape a long, narrow trough. Measuring 65 by 4% miles at its 
widest point, it begins at Mauch Chunk on the Lehigh River, 
runs southwest through Pottsville, and makes a fishtail ending 
in Dauphin County. The estate that Munson and Tower pro- 
posed to carve out of it was to be based upon Munson’s claim 
to eight thousands acres of the old Wilson lands. Tower would 
attempt to perfect the claim and buy several thousand acres 
more of adjoining lands. For his services he was to receive title 
to one-half of all the lands, but not until their cost to Munson 
had been extinguished, either by sale of the lands so as to ex- 
tinguish the whole cost, or by actual payment by Tower, at any 
time, of one-half the amount.” 

The task ahead of Tower was formidable. One could hardly 
find, in the portion of the Schuylkill field he meant to encom- 
pass, a single tract of coal land which was not subject to rival 
claims and litigation. The two main titles, known as “the Wil- 
son” and “the Parker” titles, that comprised Munson’s claim 
were beset by dozens of liens and encumbrances that Tower 
would have to clear away. The same difficulty would apply to 
almost any tract he might wish to purchase, and to make mat- 
ters worse he was not the only buyer in the field. Scores of 
other lawyers and speculators in and around Pottsville made a 
ferocious business of trading in coal lands. And once they saw 
clearly what he was trying to do they would seize upon portions 
of the lands he needed and demand extortionate prices for them. 
That was why he had to act in secrecy, not letting the man on 
his left hand know what he was saying to the one on his right. 

Christopher Loeser, sixteen years his senior, had moved to 
Pottsville with him, and shared the Mahantongo Street office. 
He occasionally assisted Tower with his work on the Munson 
estate and handled other legal cases in partnership with him. 

*In accordance with the unsigned agreement between Tower and Munson, 
of February 17, 1848, as modified by that of October 25, 1850, and subse- 


quently put into writing by Munson in 1854. See Tower to Alfred Munson, 
February 20, 1854, Lb., p. 791. 
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Munson lent them the four thousand dollars that they had paid 
for the John Hill house, a two-story building equipped with 
gaslight. From Utica he sent frequent: letters to Tower, telling 
him what coal lands to buy and how to bargain for them. He 
could hardly have had a more zealous agent. Tower wrote to 
one man who threatened to compete with him in the purchase 
of several choice tracts at a public auction: “I shall be here; 
and I shall buy them, at any rate, and at any price. ... And I 
don’t want you to come here to interfere with me either. I want 
to buy them, and I shall do it.”?° 

He made his purchases in his own name, using funds which 
Munson furnished in return for his personal notes. From time 
to time he gathered up the titles he had bought and conveyed 
them to Munson’s son, Samuel Alfred, or to James Watson 
Williams, a prominent lawyer and former mayor of Utica 
who in 1846 had married Munson’s daughter, Helen Elizabeth. 
Williams and young Munson were simply legal dummies who 
lent their names to help conceal the true ownership of the lands. 

The process of discharging liens and buying and conveying 
titles proceeded uninterruptedly for several years, and then, in 
1854, Alfred Munson’s frail health began to decline rapidly. 
On May 5 he died. Tower felt his death as a personal sorrow. In a 
letter of condolence to Mrs. Munson he wrote of his years of 
business association with her husband :1* 


In all this . . . period I have felt that he gave me his 
confidence and nothing I believe has ever occurred to 
alienate us, but everything has contributed to draw us 
nearer together. .. . Mr. Munson had certain qualities 
of character and methods of action that always re- 
minded me of my father . .. his death .. . falls . 
upon me as a personal bereavement. 


Munson, in his will,'* divided his property among his wife 
and two children, appointing his son to administer his estate, 
which included his Pennsylvania coal lands and his agreement 
with Tower. Samuel Munson thus stepped into his father’s place 
as Tower’s partner in the coal land enterprise. He was twenty- 

” Copy of Tower to John George, July 4, 1850. 


4 Tower to Mrs. Munson, May 12, 1854, Lb., p. 885. 
* Certified copy among Tower papers. 
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eight years old, and had already ,had considerable business 
experience. 

Born April 8, 1826, in Utica, he had, been educated at Utica 
Academy and afterwards had taken an executive position in the 
Canton Iron works at Baltimore. Then he became the general 
manager of his father’s Franklin Iron Works, which he operated 
skillfully and with marked success. But he was not the type of 
man who enjoys business activity for its own sake, He was shy 
and reserved in the extreme, and moreover he had inherited his 
father’s bad health. His face, illuminated by wistful eyes, wore the 
pinched look of the invalid. After his father’s death he sold the 
Franklin Iron Works. and confined his business interests to the 
management of the Munson estate and to investing his own money, 
methodically and conservatively, in stocks and bonds.'* He was 
content to leave the coal land enterprise almost entirely to Tower. 

By dint of hard labor Tower was gradually succeeding in clear- 
ing the Wilson and Parker titles and in buying others to unite 
with them. It was not all desk work. When he had the lands sur- 
veyed he went out for weeks at a time with the field crews and 
traversed swamps, mountains, and _ thickets, “exercising and en- 
joying myself,” as he described it. To obtain releases from claim- 
ants to the various tracts, he traveled widely through the northeast 
and as far west as Iowa. One thought drove him, kept him work- 
ing through the long days: if only. he could create this coal estate, 
with a clear, unshakable title, he would be wealthy. Even partially 
developed, he believed, the lands would yield thirty thousand dol- 
lars a year in rentals from coal operators, and the completed estate 
might be sold for millions. As he had declared to Alfred Munson 
shortly before his death: “My great ambition is, and has been, and 
will be, to become the owner of the undivided half of all these 
lands, . 3+ 3 

3ut future profits, however golden, will seldom buy bread. All 
the while he was working on the coal land project Tower had to 
depend for his livelihood on his private law practice. Neither 
singly nor in partnerhip with Christopher. Loeser was he very suc- 
cessful at the outset. His first year’s income in Pennsylvania 
totaled a little more than three hundred dollars.’® 

ee eT Ne ee 
"Utica Morning Herald and Daily Gazette, May 27, 1881. 


' Tower to Alfred Munson, February 20, 1854, Lb., p. 791. 
“Tower to Marion Tower, March 28, 1855, Lb., p. 372. 
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Through the years he had strengthened and enlarged the great 
estate until by 1858 it stretched across the entire Schuylkill coal 
basin from north to south, embracing eleven thousand acres and 
representing an investment of more than $200,000.'° Long be- 
fore that time it had proved impossible to conceal his ultimate 
purpose from other lawyers, and the Munson lands had become 
the target of everyone who owned a mortgage or tax title claim 
that could be traced back to James Wilson or his heirs. 

But Tower’s secret operations at the outset had given him time 
to make his position strong, and his legal ability made it stronger 
still. Winning one courtroom battle after another, he improved 
the Munson titles to the point of perfection, though some of the 
adverse claimants were as hard to shake loose as cockleburs. Two 
in particular, George K. Tryon and James J. Dull, carried an 
ejectment suit against 436 acres of the land, first begun in 1867, 
to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, which finally decided it in 
Tower’s favor on January 28, 1875."" 

Despite the Tryon claim, however, and others of lesser impor- 
tance which were still pending against the coal estate, Tower de- 
cided in 1867 to try to sell the lands and thus realize at once his 
half interest in them under the old contract with Alfred Munson. 
Samuel Munson agreed to the project, and Tower wrote letters to 
everyone he could think of who might want to buy. He even went 
to Harrisburg and consulted with the suave political boss of Penn- 
sylvania, Simon Cameron.** But all efforts proved unavailing. No- 
body cared to buy an eleven-thousand-acre estate with a slightly 
clouded title. 

Tower’s only recourse was to establish collieries on the lands. 
This at least would develop them and help defray the taxes on 
them, which bore heavily on the Munson-Williams estate of Utica. 
Accordingly, in March, 1868, he leased a total of 1,503 acres to 
two independent coal companies at a rental of thirty cents for each 
ton of coal mined. He wrote the fifteen-year lease himself with 
painstaking care. “I believe it is the best lease ever prepared in 
this region,” he boasted to Munson.’® 


* Tower to William V. Pettit, September 11, 1858, Lb., p. 335. 

7 Tryon et al. versus Munson et al., Pennsylvania State Reports, Vol. 77, 
pp. 250-265. 

18 Simon Cameron to Tower, October 20, 1868. 

1 Tower to Munson, March 13, 1868, Lb., p. 594. 
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The tenants established two collieries on the land, the Tower 
and the Brookside. Near the collieries Tower and Munson began 
to develop a small coal town, which was named Tower City when 
the site was first surveyed. Tower took charge of laying out the 
town and renting lots to settlers, being aided in the work by two 
able assistants, first William H. Yohe and then H. K. Updegrave. 
Tower City straggled into life in the spring of 1872 and within a 
few months was a humming little business center distinguished 
by a butter scarcity and a housing shortage.*° Its growth was 
steady, and the business of the collieries assured it a permanent 
existence. It was incorporated on December 19, 1892, as a borough 
of Porter Township, Schuylkill County. Today, with a population 
of some two thousand, it stands as the first of three towns in 
three different states to bear the Tower name. 


But neither the founding of the town nor the establishment of 
the collieries financially justified the $200,000 investment in the 
coal lands—the Munson-Williams lands, as they were now called. 
Tower and Brookside collieries operated on a small scale. Rentals 
derived from them in 1869 totaled $2,399.91, an excess of only 
$236.84 over taxes on the lands.** Not a little disappointed, Tower 
and Munson became more willing than ever to sell, if only they 
could find a buyer. 

Meanwhile Tower had to look elsewhere for the wealth he was 
determined to have. His personal affairs had undergone several 
changes during the war. On March 26, 1865, his aged law partner, 
Christopher Loeser, had died. To the last the indomitable old 
man’s mind remained clear and his will to live unquenchable. “He 
insisted upon it, day by day, that he was getting better,’ Tower 
wrote Munson, “and he did not comprehend, or would not ac- 
knowledge, until about six hours before his death, that he must 
now die.’’** Tower had continued his general law practice about 
two years after Loeser’s death, and then had given it up. He no 
longer needed to rely on his earnings as a lawyer, for the business 
investments that had afforded him a comfortable income in the 
late 1850’s were now yielding profits inflated by wartime pros- 
perity. The most important of these investments was his one- 

” Pottsville, Miners Journal, April 1, May 24, 1872. 


“Tower to Munson, January 24, 1870, Lb., p. 661. 
* Tower to Munson, March 26, 1865, Lb., p. 474. 
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eighth share in the stock of the Honey ‘Brook Coal Company of 
Philadelphia. 

Honey Brook operated collieries at. Audenried, just south of 
Hazleton, on lands that formed -part of the Lehigh coal field, ad- 
joining the northeastern end of the Schuylkill. Tower first. be- 
came a'“considerable stockholder” in it about 1856, paying for 
his shares partly in cash and partly by legal ‘services to the com- 
pany. It was a sound investment. Honey Brook in a good month 
produced about eleven thousand tons; and during the war years, 
when the constantly increasing pressure of military production 
sent coal prices soaring, it paid Tower. annual dividends of ten 
to twelve thousand dollars. This prosperity lasted through 1868.*° 
Then Honey Brook began to falter. Its troubles were typical of 
coal companies throughout the anthracite region: falling | ‘peace- 
time prices, overproduction, and labor difficulties. 

Ge Se ee ae re 

During the 1870's he engaged in two other coal enterprises of 
lesser importance than Honey Brook. With Judge Charles S. 
Coxe of Philadelphia he united titles on the Green Mountain in 
Schuylkill County to form the well-known Coxe-Tower coal lands ; 
and. he made investments in the Beaver Brook Coal Company, at 
Bethlehem, that paid him small but fairly steady dividends for the 
rest of his life. ' 

Small dividends, however, were not enough for Tower. His 
goal was a million dollars, at least, and he never for a moment 
lost sight of it. Through twenty-three years of grinding labor on 
the Munson-Williams lands it beckoned and eluded him. After 
the war it was tantalizingly near; yet always it remained just be- 
yond his grasp, until suddenly, in 1871—the same auspicious year 
in which the Jersey Central bought Honey Brook—he saw his 
chance to seil the coal estate and make his fortune. 

The Jersey Central was only one of six great corporations that 
shortly after the Civil War began buying up anthracite properties 
owned by independent operators. The other five were the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. Rail- 
road, the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company, and the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. At 
first the Reading could not enter the competition because it lacked 


* Tower to John S. Pearson, July 7, 1871, Lb., p. 45. 
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the legal right to buy coal lands. But in 1871 its swashbuckling 
president, Franklin B. Gowen, forced through the Pennsylvania 
legislature a bill incorporating a Reading subsidiary which did 
have the right: the Laurel Run Improvement Company, soon re- 
named the Pennsylvania and Reading Coal and Iron Company. 
Immediately afterward he announced a $25,000,000 bond issue 
and began buying up seventy thousand acres of coal lands. 

Now it so happened that Gowen, in the days when he was only 
a spellbinding lawyer, had lived in Pottsville, and in 1867 had 
worked for Tower on the Tryon ejectment suit.** Unlike the heads 
of the other anthracite corporations, he knew of his own personal 
investigation that the Munson-Williams coal lands were immensely 
valuable and that the title to them could never be shaken by any 
claim pending against it. When, with all his characteristic en- 
thusiasm and impetuosity, he transformed himself into the world’s 
greatest anthracite buyer, Tower realized that here at last was 
the golden opportunity. And high time, too. Munson and his sister 
were as eager as he himself to get rid of the burdensome coal estate. 

In the years since Alfred Munson’s death several changes had 
occurred in the wealthy Utica family. Samuel Munson in 1866 
had married Caroline Catlin, daughter of Professor Marcus Catlin 
of Clinton, New York, and three years later his young wife had 
died. In 1870 his mother died, leaving Munson and his sister the 
sole heirs of the family estate.** Munson had become more and 
more dissatisfied with the expensive and unproductive coal lands, 
but it was his sister, Mrs. Williams, who made the sharpest com- 
plaints about taxes. Tower soothed her in March, 1870, with 
counsels of “patience yet a little longer,” and assurances that “the 
days of cheerful income are at hand.’’** He was planning, at the 
time, to establish more collieries on the land, but the opportunity 
to sell to Gowen made this unnecessary. 

Conferences with the Reading president began in April, 1871, 
and continued into May. Gowen offered $1,500,000 for the eleven 
thousand acres, of which about eight thousand acres were coal lands. 
Tower asked $3,000,000. Gowen said he was willing to talk the 

* Tower to J. Watson Williams, April 18, 1876, Lb., p. 565. 

=n A. Munson, The Munson Record (New Haven, Conn.), 1896, 


* See his letter to her husband, J. Watson Williams, March 3, 1870, Lb., 
p. 661. 
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matter over with Munson, who was empowered to act for his sis- 
ter too, and a meeting was arranged in Munson’s home. Tower 
privately advised his partner to bargain for $2,500,000. But Mun- 
son, with multi-millions spinning through his head, turned bold 
and greedy. When he saw Gowen he demanded $3,300,000! 

The Reading president, declining to bargain further, returned to 
Philadelphia. Tower then wrote Munson asking him to lower his 
price to $3,000,000. 

No. Munson had made up his mind with a rock-bound determi- 
nation worthy of his father. It was to be $3,300,000 or nothing— 
nothing at all for Charlemagne Tower! Perhaps never anything, 
for Gowen was planning a trip to London soon to help float his 
bond issue. Over there he would be harder than ever to bargain 
with; and by the time he returned, his agents, who were already 
in the field buying other coal properties, might have obtained all 
the lands he wanted. 

The only safe, sure way was to make the sale to Gowen before 
he left the country. And still Munson clung stubbornly to his 
high price. It was enough to drive a man frantic. But Tower had 
learned patience during the long years. Carefully he suppressed 
his anxiety, went to Utica, reasoned in his quiet, firm manner with 
his younger partner. When he left Munson’s home, early on the 
morning of May 23, he carried in his briefcase a written agree- 
ment that he believed Gowen would accept. 

Under its terms the Reading would buy the Munson-Williams 
coal lands for $3,000,000, paying half in cash and half in twenty- 
year, seven per cent bonds of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company, secured by a first mortgage on the lands. Mun- 
son had imposed the condition that the bonds be made payable in 
New York, but Tower had his doubts about getting Gowen to 
agree to it. The Reading president liked to transact all financial 
business in Philadelphia. 

It was 7:50 a.m. when Tower boarded the southern train at 
Utica, that Tuesday morning of May 23, and it was almost 11 p.m. 
by the time he reached Philadelphia. Tired and travel-stained, he 
went straight to the Girard House, where he had engaged a room 
for the night. He would have a hot supper, a bath and a good eight 
hours of sleep, and the next morning he would arrange an inter- 
view with Gowen. 
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As soon as he stepped into the hotel lobby the desk clerk handed 
him a letter. It was from his and Gowen’s friend and business 
associate, George de B. Keim. It informed him that Gowen had 
left that day for New York City, and that at ten o'clock next 
morning he would sail for London. 

The situation might well have called for a stiff drink of whisky, 
but Tower, being a temperate man, ordered tea and crackers. After 
gulping down this stimulant he embarked upon a scrambling 
street car journey and caught the 12 o’clock West Philadelphia 
train to New York, arriving at Gowen’s hotel, the Brevoort House, 
at 5:40 a.m. Wednesday. 

During the four hours remaining before sailing time he obtained 
his interview with the Reading president, and in Gowen's room 
the debate began. It continued in the carriage on the way to the 
picr. It waxed hotter at the foot of the gangplank, as the two 
skilled lawyers punched and jabbed with solid arguments and legal 
technicalities, oblivious to rumbling baggage wagons and shout- 
ing stevedores, to the jostle and bustle of passengers streaming 
aboard the steamship Cuba, and the mournful hoots of the tug- 
boats in the harbor. 

Gowen objected to the price of the lands. He objected to mak- 
ing the bonds payable in New York. He objected to the times set 
for cash payments, to any and everything his shrewd bargaining 
mind could seize upon. He was one of the most forceful business 
men of his day, an imposing, golden-voiced individual who cou!d 
show an investigating committee a deficit and convince them it 
vas a surplus. But Tower had waited twenty-three years for this 
moment, and he argued now as never before in his life. When 
Cowen flatly refused to make the bonds payable anywhere except 
in Philadelphia, he yielded that point. But he held fast to the 
price of $3,000,009 and all other terms. Gowen, threatening all 
the while not to sign, surrendered in the end. Shortly before sail- 
ing time he affixed a sprawling signature to the two copies of 
the agreement, shook hands with Tower, Keim, and other friends, 
swung around, and strode grandly up the gangplank toward 
London.** 


“For the sale to Gowen and negotiations leading up to it see Tower to 
Munson, April 25 to May 27, 1871, Munson-Williams Letterbook, pp. 699- 
707, and Tower to Franklin B. Gowen, May 16, 1871, Lb., p. 961. °* 
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Tower remained on the pier with the others and watched the 
Cuba sail. He was exhausted, yet buoyed up by immense elation. 
He had done it at last—had attained his million dollars plus half a 
million more. From now on, inevitably, his life would change. The 
business world in which he moved would accord him the homage 
it always pays to wealth. Men who had never before heard of him 
would seek his help and advice. No longer would his business 
activities be confined to local enterprises. From now on he would 
deal with events of national importance. 
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HALLIDAY JACKSON’S JOURNAL TO THE 
SENECA INDIANS, 1798-1800 


PART II 
Epitep By ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 


HE second and final part of Halliday Jackson’s “Journal to 

the Seneca Indians” continues his account of Handsome 
Lake’s visions in 1799 and 1800. The first part, published in the 
April issue, described the planting of the Quaker educational mis- 
sion among the Seneca Indians on the Upper Allegheny River and 
the first visions of Handsome Lake. With this concluding install- 
ment, we see the Friends’ mission become firmly established, and 
the new Seneca religion, promulgated by Handsome Lake, emerge 
as one aspect of the spiritual renascence which the Quakers had 
hoped to usher into being. Although the Friends had not expected 
to be midwives to the birth of a new non-Christian religion, Jack- 
son’s narrative makes it plain that they regarded Handsome Lake’s 
messages and recommendations as being worthy of their support. 


1799 (Continued ) 


And moreover there are many strange customs amongst this 
people and their ways are different from our ways, for when it 
seemeth good unto them to Marry, they do not according to the 
[three words crossed out] law of Moses that a Man shall forsake 
his Father and his Mother and cleave unto his wife, but contrari- 
wise do they perform their Marriages, for behold the Woman 
cleaveth to her husband and goeth straitway to his house [words 
“and layeth herself down in his bed’”’ crossed out in MS] and this 
is the token of Marriage and the manner in which they are es- 
poused—And it cometh to pass afterwards that the Woman la- 
boureth in the Field and bringeth in Corn and the produce of the 
Earth, and the man goeth too and fro in the wilderness devouring 
the wild beasts of the Forrest, and the Fowls of the Air, and cometh 
home after many days, heavy laden with Savory meat to his 
Spouse, and his little ones— 

And albeit when after they are espoused if the cannot agree to 
abide together in one house, or if the love not one another, they 
part assunder, and if so be that they have any little ones, they 
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belong to the woman because she bear them, and if it seemeth 
good unto them each cleaveth unto another spouse— 

Now it came to pass in the Ninth month on the twelveth day of 
the Month, that certain of our Brethren came from afar to see 
us—even from the Great City in the Land of the east and they 
were some of the Judges of the congregation of the Children of 
Onas, and their names were Joshua (whose sirname was Sharpless ) 
and Isaac (whose sirname was Coates, and Thomas (whose Sir- 
name was Stewardson, & James whose sirname was Cooper and 
Hugh the son of Richard, whose Sirname was Hartshorn was 
also among them, and we received them with Joy and Gladness 
of heart, like unto that which Joseph did when the Children of 
Israel went down into Egypt— 

And moreover they brought letters from my kinspeople in the 
land of my Nativity, and the sayings thereof greatly rejoiced me, 
inasmuch as they told me of their welfare and of the times, and 
the Seasons, and of all things that seemed good unto them, to 
write and many excelent sayings were written unto me at this 
time, and my heart was comforted for many days— 

Now these our Brethren sojourned with us many days, and 
called the Chiefs and Rulers, & Counsellors of the Heathen to- 
gether, and Spake many Notable sayings unto them, and the people 
rejoiced greatly to see the Children of Onas Speaking before them 
—And Corn-planter the Chief did testify unto our Brethren of the 
works which we had done in their Land and that we were faithful 
and true, and in all things which we had done amongst them they 
had not ought against us— 

And we were greatly comforted while our brethren abode with 
us for in these days we laboured not, but continued Speaking unto 
them, of all things that we had seen in a Strange Land, and of the 
customs and traditions of the Heathen, and the work that was ap- 
pointed for us to do.— 

And forasmuch as Joshua and Isaac, & Thomas & James pur- 
posed in their Hearts to go several days Journey into the North 
countrey, and visit the scattered Tribes of the Children of Onas 
that dwells on other side of the Great Water that cometh down 
from the North, it was determined that I should accompany them 
because of the difficulty of the way— 

And it came to pass on the Seventeenth day of the Month that 
our Brethren was about to depart, and they spake many Notable 
sayings unto us concerning the work where unto we were called, 
and about midday we set forward and encamped by the River 
Side about foursquare furlongs from our dwelling, and it was nigh 
unto the house of one of the rulers of the people— 

Now When the morning was come, we arose and departed, and 
one of the Heathens went before us to direct us on the way, and 
we journeyed thro’ a waste howling Wilderness and there was 
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a great rain. Now when the evening was come we were on the top 
of a mountain, and we kindled a fire and pitched our tent beside it, 
and remained that night. But the Wind blew and the tempest 
roared in the Mountain exceedingly, and the trees of the wood 
blew down round about us, yet we received no harm— 

And it was early in the morning when we Journeyed thence, 
and passed over the River Audaguskia, and went into one of the 
Villages of the Heathen—and from thence we Journeyed to the 
Side of the Great Water that was like unto a Sea, and abade that 
Night— 

And when the morning was come we passed on by the side of 
that Mighty Water, and the Rocks were on the right hand, and the 
Waters on the left, and we passed over the Brook and Abode in 
Buffalo that Night. 

Now it came to pass on the Morrow that we passed over the 
River, (even the Great River Niagara) into the Dominion of the 
great King which is called in the vernacular Tongue Canada) 
and the Brethren went on their way, but I journeyed on the side 
of the River toward the North, and the countrey was beautiful 
and well favoured, and had many goodly dwellings therein, and 
lo about midday I came to a certain Fortification nigh unto the 
Brook (|words ‘called in the vernacular Tongue” crossed out in 
MS] Chippaway) and I went into a Certain Inn and did eat 
Bread because I was an Hungred— 

Now there was a Miracle nigh unto this place, and it was the 
wonderful works of him who Created the Heavens, and the Earth, 
the Seas and the Fountains of Water, and it was in my heart to 
go and behold the Miracle, and I went and looked, and saw the 
waters of the River, even the Great River Niagara, falling down 
Ninety and two Cubits, and I descended the Mountain (as tho’ 
it was the side of a wall) to the waters below the Cataract and 
the Rocks were mighty to behold. 

Now there was an Island in the midst of the River above the 
Cataract and it divided the waters of the River, and half the 
Cataract was on this side the Island, and half on that side. 
And I walked under the Rocks, and the Waters poured down ex- 
ceedingly, and there was a Great Mist went up and watered the 
face of the Earth round about, and it was like unto a Cloud, and 
I saw a Rainbow in the Cloud—And the rushing of the Waters 
were mighty and caused a great Wind underneath the Cataract 
and it blew the mist upon me like small rain, and wet me exceed- 
ingly, and the noise thereof was indeed as the Sound of many 
Waters. 

Now when I beheld all these things I was like one astonished, 
and I mused thereon and said in my heart “the hand that made 
them is divine’—Ye Waters that come from afar with many a 
curve round Hills and Mountains, perpetually rolling down this 
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mighty Cataract, and steadily pressing towards the unfathomable 
deep, are emblematical of the Wisdom and excelency of the great 
author of Creation; Ye lofty Craggy Rocks that Surround mine 
head, and have sustained the Blast of many a thousand: years, 
yet remain as Monuments of the the Dignity and power of your Su- 
preme Architect, and declare that he who made you lives forever 
and ever: And thou Arching Bow that ornaments yon riseing 
Cloud, echoes the language of praise to him who with unclouded 
Majesty presides over all his works, and displays his wisdom in 
fixing these in they appointed place— 

And it came to pass after I had mused on all these things, that 
I went up from the River by the same way whither I went down, 
and the Countrey round about was beautiful and fruitful, and 
every Green thing did Flourish, because of the Mist that went up 
from the dashing of the waters and distilled as small rain upon 
them, and I returned by the same way which I came and lodg’d at 
a Certain Inn on the road that Night— 

Now the morrow being the First day of the Week I went to the 
House of Asa (whose sirname was Schooly) and met with Josua, 
& Isaac, & Thomas and James, and also certain other Brethren 
that came from near the great City in the Land of the east, to 
visit the Children of Onas that were scattered too and fro in this 
Land. And it came to pass about the eleventh hour of the day that 
the congregation assembled together at the house of Asa, near 
fourscore Souls. And we gathered into the one place and sat down 
and worshiped, and Nathan the Seer (whose Sirname was Smith) 
stood up before the Congregation and did Spake unto them of the 
things that belong to their peace, and great Silence was in the 
Congregation & my heart was greatly rejoiced to see so many 
of the Children of Onas after my long sojourning in the Wilder- 
ness, among the Heathen. 

And moreover when the Congregation departed, every one to 
their Own dwelling, I did eat Bread in the House of Asa, and 
parted with my Brethren and returned again towards the place of 
my sojourning in the Wilderness, and I passed again over the 
Great River and Abode in Buffalo that night, and Joseph (whose 
sirname was Ellicot did shew forth kindness unto me— 

Now when the morning was come I departed thence and passed 
over the Brook, and Journeyed Along by the Side of the Great 
Water and in the evening of the day, I entered into the Village of 
Audaguskia and abode in the house of Jacob that Night. Now this 
Jacob was he of whom I have written afforetime and the days of 
his pilgrimage were one hundred twenty and one years according 
to his own declaration, and his strength continued to a Miracle; 
How be it his wife Elemausa was dead, and he spake unto me of 
many things that had happened in days of Old which are not writ- 
ten in this Book. Now I abode in the Village the next day because 
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it was not meet for me to go through the Wilderness alone, and 
I walked into the Cornfields that were nigh unto the Village, and 
the Heathen were labouring therein and rejoiced to see me when 
I told them I was one of the Children of Onas, for they desired 
that some of the Children of Onas should go and sojourn amongst 
them and it was them that wrote a petition unto us in days that 
are over and Gone— 

Now when the morrow was come, early in the morning I arose 
and departed, and one of the Heathen went before me, and we 
Journeyed in the wilderness two days, and it came to pass on the 
evening of the Second day that I rested at the place of my sojourn- 
ing in the land of the West, and the natives rejoiced to see me 
again for they feared I was gone with my Brethren to the Land 
of My Nativity— 

Now it came to pass in the tenth month on the Seventh day of 
the month that Henery (whose Sirname was Simmons) our fellow 
traveler took his departure for the land of his Nativity, and after 
these days we gathered the produce of our Labour out of the field 
and had plentiful fruit of Increase, and the Heathen continued 
their kindness towards us and went out and slew of the Wild beasts 
of the Forrest and brought us meat in abundance to eat— 

And it came to pass in these days that the inhabitants of 
Audauguskia assembled themselves together and wrote again unto 
us concerning the things which they desired us to do, and made 
known unto us their determination to hearken to our words and 
to do the things which we should appoint them and also that they 
had resolved to have money in store to buy Cattle and necessary 
things, and withal that they had determined to put away the ac- 
cursed things from among them even the great evil of Strong 
drink—and moreover they returned thanks unto us and desired us 
to keep our minds strong toward them as at the first, and we read 
the writeing, & considered the sayings thereof, and sent an answer 
unto them concerning the things which they had determined to 
do, and desired of them to be strong and courageous in their under- 
takings and press forward in every good word and work that so 
the might come to inherit the goods things of the Earth and eat 
the good of the Land, and look on their Fields their flocks and 
their [word “fruit” crossed out in MS] herds with contentment 
and pleasure. And it was in the twelvth month on the twenty ninth 
day of the month that we wrote the writeing unto them.— 


1800 


Now the New year being come in the first month on the last 
day of the month I received letters from my kinspeople in the 
land of my Nativity and from the Great City and their was many 
sayings written therein, and it was made known unto me that 
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George®® who in days of Old was Chief ‘Ruler of the people of 
the Provinces was dead and his death was' lamented sore in the 
Great City and thro’ out all the Cities of the people of the prov- 
inces because his. fame was great and his worthy acts was known 
among the Nations“-And the Great Sanhedrim ceased from their 
Counselling, & put’ on their mourning apparel and all the Rulers 
and Counsellors in the Great City and those that were in public 
offices under the great Sanhedrim, did cease to execute Judge- 
ment in those days, and their countenance was Sad, and the voice 
of mourning was heard in the Streets, because the Champion of 
the people of'the Provinces was dead. 

Now it came to pass in the Second month that the people col- 
lected again to the Village of Cornplanter the Chief in order to 
worship and to offer sacrifice, and the continued in the one place 
many days after the sacrifice was accomplished, and Cornplanter 
the Chief spake many sayings in the ears of the people desiring 
them to put away the accursed thing from among them even the 
great evil of strong drink—and moreover said unto them that the 
years of his life were many and the days were approaching wherein 
he must go the way of all the Earth, and therefore he should 
cease to rule the People, and desired them to appoint rulers over 
them, and Chiefs in whom they could confide that should go in 
and out wisely before them—howbeit they regarded not his speech 
neither acted according to his counsel and the thing grieved him 
exceedingly. 





And moreover it came to pass in these days that the Brother of 
Cornplanter the Chief (whose name in the Seneca Tongue is 
Connudiu*’) was again in a trance and saith he was caught up 
as it were into heaven and talked with Angels who spake unto 
him concerning his people and concerning their doings, and de- 
clared unto him that which was right for them to do, and desired 
him to have the Vision written in a Book, that they might observe 
it for statutes and Ordinances and keep it in-.remembrance from 
Generation to Generation. And on a certain day the rulers and 
counsellors of the people collected together and, the called me to 
the Village of Cornplanter the Chief, and Connudiu declared the 
Vision before the people and the interpretation thereof was made 
known unto me and I wrote all the saying thereof in a Book— 
And after I had written these things they said unto me “Now de- 
clare unto us thy opinion of that which thou hast written and 
thy Judgement of the Vision whether it be true or whether it be 
false—and not being willing openly to offend them (for they had 
great confidence in “the vision) I answered and said I could not 
tell—nevertheless I told them 4 would meditate thereon and spake 
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unto them concerning it at another time, and therefore the Council 
ended at that time—Howbeit after Certain days Cornplanter the 
Chief and others of his people came unto our dwelling and asked 
me again concerning the matter, of which I answered them warily, 
and forasmuch as I could not say the Vision was false, neither 
could I tell them that it was true, but when I enquired more par- 
ticularly concerning the matter & the manner of the Vision, and 
perceived that the sayings were calculated to turn them from the 
evil of their ways, I told them they would do well to observe the 
sayings and the answer pleased Cornplanter the Chief— 

And moreover it came to pass in the third month on the five and 
twentieth day of the month that I received letters from my kins- 
people in the land of my nativity, and we also received letters 
from the Judges of the Congregation in the Great City and the 
sayings thereof greatly rejoiced us— 

And again it came to pass in these days that Cornplanter the 
Chief and the warriors and Counsellors of the people went into 
the North by the side of the great waters and pitched near unto 
the Brook which is called in the Seneca Tongue Tusyea** and 
the Heathen from the east and from the Villages round about 
were gathered unto that place, and Israel (whose sirname was 
Chapin*? and Jasper the Interpreter*® was also there, and there 
was much counseling among them—And the continued in the one 
place many days, and Cornplanter the Chief spake unto them con- 
cerning the times and the affairs of the nation, and of the accursed 
thing even strong drink, wherewith many of them were drunken, 
and of the many abominations it wrought in the Earth, and more- 
over he spake unto them saying—"behold there are rumors of war 
in the earth, now choose ye whom ye will serve, whether the Great 
Sanhedrim that sitteth in the Great City, and the rulers of the 
people of the Provinces and call them your Fathers who will be 
a wall of Defence unto you and protect you in the time of Danger 
—and furthermore ye know that the lot of our dnheritance even 
the money which we purchased with our Land is in the hands of 
the great San-Hedrim of which we receive usury year by year, 
and in the day that we revolt against the people of the Provinces 
it shall no more be ours—and when these sayings were ended the 
people communed together concerning the matter, and there was 
a division among the people and the warriors and counsellors of 
Cornplanter the Chief stood by him, and the inhabitants of Au- 
dauguskia cleave unto him. But the rulers of the people that 
dwelt near the Brook Tusyea and the Inhabitants of the villages 
over towards the Sunriseing ‘revolted and said, “we will not Call 


“ Buffalo Creek. 
“ General Israel Chapin lived at Canandaigua and was the Federal Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs for the Six Nations. 
* Jasper Parrish, the Indian interpreter and land agent. 
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the Great Sanhedrim our Father, nor serve the people of the 
provinces, Neither will we rise up against them but we will be a 
free people and cleave unto our Brethren that are afar off in the 
Land of the west—” 

Now Cornplanter the chief was sorely displeased at their words, 
and he spake yet again unto them saying “choose ye whom ye will 
for your Fathers, but I even I and the inhabitants of Audauguskia, 
will cleave unto the People of the Provinces, and call the Great 
Sanhedrim our Father, and the shall be our protection, and Corn- 
planter the Chief and his people returned to their own dwellings 
and wrote Letters to the Great Sanhedrim concerning the matter— 

Now when Cornplanter the Chief was in the North he received 
money which the people of the Provinces gave unto them year by 
ycar, and he gathered his people together and divided the money 
among them each one according to his lot, and the number of his 
family, and when the money was divided behold there was yet 
a residue remaining in the hands of Cornplanter the Chief, and 
he called us among the people and said unto us, forasmuch as ye 
have been these many days among us and shewed kindness unto 
us, and given us much of your substance, and asked nothing at our 
hands, we have therefore reserved a portion of the Lot of our 
inheritance for you now accept it at our hands, and go buy for 
yourselves meat of the wild beasts of the Forrest and eat in abun- 
dance, and buy for yourselves Clothing and whatsoever seemeth 
good unto you-—But we answered and said unto them that we 
came to sojourn among them in order to Learn them our ways, 
that they might cease pursueing after the wild beasts of the For- 
rest, and come to be tillers of ground, and keepers of flocks, and 
of all that we gave unto them we required nothing at their hands 
neither had we lacked anything either in food or raiment since we 
came to sojourn in the Land—But Cornplanter the Chief an- 
swered and said unto us, Brethren this we have reserved in store 
for you, and it shall be yours therefore accept it of us, and foras- 
much as the pressed us exceedingly we accepted it, and the gave 
unto us twenty pieces of Silver* howbeit, we determined to return 
the vallue thereof unto them again— 

And it came to pass in the fifth month on the five and twentieth 
day of the month early in the morning that Jacob whose sirname 
was Taylor and Jonathan whose sirname was Thomas came unto 
our dwelling—Now these were some of the Children of Onas 
and came from the Great City in order to sojourn among the 
heathen and we were greatly rejoiced and received them with open 
hearts, and they brought letters from my kinspeople saying “Now 
it is many days since the time of thy departure from among us 
and there are others of the Children of Onas gone to sojourn in 


*Twenty dollars [Jackson’s note in MS.]. 
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the Land of the Heathen paradventure thou wilt come again unto 
thy kindred & people and we shall rejoice together as in days of 
Old and as in former years— 

Now as Jacob and Jonathan traveled in the wilderness the called 
to see the inhabitants of Audauguskia, and the rulers of the people 
spake kindly unto them saying, our hearts are rejoiced to see you 
and we wish you to be overseers over us—Now the inhabitants 
of Audauguskia had money in store to build a sawmill for their 
Nation—And it came to pass in the Sixth month on the 8th day 
of the month that they sent a writeing unto us saying, “the people 
whom we have hired to do the work for us, are comeing nigh 
at hand, if ye will come and befriend us at this time and see 
that they deal honesly with us it will greatly rejoice us— 

Then Jacob said unto me “tarry with us yet a few days and 
we will go unto the inhabitants of Audauguskia” and we mused 
thereon in the night season, and it came to pass that we arose 
early in the morning on the second day of the week, and sadled 
our horses and traveled on thro’ the wilderness till near the going 
down of the Sun and we came to the top of a mountain and found 
thereon a tent of the natives of the Land, and a fire kindled 
beside it but no inhabitants therein, and forasmuch as the day was 
far spent, we remained that night—And when the morning was 
come we arose and journeyed forward and passed over the River 
Audauguskia and entered into the villages night unto the River, 
and the people rejoiced to see us and gave unto us to eat—Now 
the cunning Artificer and the hewers of wood, were already come 
even from a far countrey, to do the works of the handy-workman, 
and the inhabitants of Audauguskia desired of us to give our 
Judgement concerning the matter and the carrying of the work— 
of all which we spake unto them according to our knowledge and 
understanding— 

Now we sojourned two days in the villages of Audauguskia and 
viewed the countrey round about, and saw that it was a goodly 
Land, beautiful and well favoured—And when the time of our 
departure drew nigh the rulers of the people, and the counsellors 
gathered together and we opened our mouths and spake unto them 
concerning the things which we came about, and of that which we 
desired them to do—even to persevere in their undertakeings to 
become husbandmen & keepers of flocks of [words “like the white 
inhabitants of the land” crossed out in MS], and not to let their 
hearts fail, nor their hands grow weary. untill the came to enjoy 
the good of the Land—And moreover IJ said. unto them that the 
days of my departure from the Land of the west was drawing 
nigh, and would to shortly go unto the Great City where I should 
speak. unto the Judges of. the Congregation of the Children of 
Onas concerning them—And the Rulers of the people answered 
and said they were rejoiced in their hearts to see us, and thankful 
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to the great spirrit above for preserveing a day without-Clouds for 
us to meet together, and that he has put it into our-hearts to,re- 
gard the distressed. situation of our Brethren+—-Now. be: it know 
unto you that we are determined to listen to your words, and do 
the things ye have spoken unto us—yea we purpose in our hearts 
to lay our shoulders to the work & enclose fields, and become hus- 
bandmen & vinedressers; & keeps of flocks and of herds that so 
we may come to enjoy the good of the Land—for we see that it 
is no small matter that our women should do all the Labour of 
the field, and therefore are we determined to give them assistance 
—And moreover we are determined to put away the accursed 
thing from among us, even the great evil of strong drink—yea 
we have put it away already and there is none that can lay any 
evil to our charge—nevertheless we are not grieved at your words, 
when you speak unto us concerning our weakness, nay verily, 
our young men rejoice, and the maidens hearts are glad at the 
words of the Children of Onas for they say our hands will be 
made Stronger, and hereby shall we overcome our weaknesses and 
great evils—Now declare it unto the Judges of the Congregation 
of the Children of Onas in the Great City, that our hearts are 
thankful for the kindness which you have shewn unto us, and 
we desire you to remember our distressed situation if paredventure 
you will open the eyes of our Children behold we are all Ignorant, 
we have no knowledge and hereby are we greatly defrauded of 
the Lot of our Inheritance, for the Inhabitants round about will 
not deal honestly with us. Now be it known unto you that if yea 
continue to shew kindness unto us at the beginning and send 
teachers among us, we have reserved a piece of land for them 
to sit down upon and it shall be theirs while they remain thereon— 
And many other sayings did they testify unto us at that time and 
the interpretation thereof was made known unto us—Now it 
came to pass about midday that all the sayings were ended, and 
we journeyed thence and returned by the same way whither we 
came, and lo on the evening of the Second day we arrived at our 
dwelling again— 

And moreover it came to pass on the seventh day of the week 
that we gathered together at the village of Cornplanter the Chief, 
and the Rulers and counsellors, and many of the people were gath- 
ered unto us— 

Now Jacob and Jonathan had a writeing from the Judges of 
the Congregation in the Great City and the writeing was read unto 
the people, and the interpretation thereof made: known unto them, 
and the sayings rejoiced the people, for the said the were glad 
and the great Spirit above was well pleased with the children of 
Onas being among them. 

And for as much as I purposed in my heart to return again to 
the Land of my Nativity I spake in the ears of the people saying 
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Lo! I have been with you these many days, even these two years 
have I sojourned among you endeavouring to shew you the way 
in which you ought to walk, behold now I go again to my kindred 
and people in the Land of the east, and may it fare well with you 
in time to come, that you may be a happy people and come to 
enjoy the good of the Land—behold here are others of the Chil- 
dren of Onas come from the Land of the east to Sojourn among 
you, they are true men they are not Spies—open your ears and 
listen to what the say. 

Now concerning the present that you gave unto us in days that 
are past and gone we will add thereunto of our own money and 
buy Oxen and give unto you— 

Now behold it is yet three days ere I leave your Country and 
the wilderness is great between this and the Land of my nativity, 
see ye to it whether any of you will accompany me on the way— 

And many other sayings did we testify unto them, and Corn- 
planter the Chief answered all the sayings and said he would speak 
unto me again before my departure, and after these things the 
people said Amen, and we returned to our own dwelling— 

And after three days were expired, on the Seventeenth day of 
the month early in the morning came Cornplanter the Chief and 
many of the Inhabitants round about, unto our dwelling—And 
Cornplanter the Chief spake many things unto me because the time 
of my departure was drawing nigh—and moreover he returned 
thanks to my kindred and people, and to the Judges of the con- 
gregation of the Children [of] Onas and he wished my Journey 
might be prosperous to the Land of my Nativity—Now many of 
the Women and the Children were gathered unto me and their 
countenances were sad, saying we Shall henceforth see thee no 
more—Howbeit after we [word “I” crossed out in MS] had eaten 
Bread, I arose and departed, and three of the Heathen, and Joel 
my fellow traveler accompanied me on the way—Now we passed 
up the River even the River Oheyu a days Journey, and when the 
evening aproached there was no house nigh unto us, and we made 
a small tent and remained that night— 

And when the morning was come we departed thence and passed 
on the Waters of the River untill we came to a certain Creek called 
in the Seneca Tongue Oswayu,** and we put in at the Creeks 
mouth and went up a small distance untill we came to the house 
of Francis where sirname was king, where we abode that night 
even threescore miles from my habitation in the Land of the west 
—Now I determined to pass from hence on horseback and behold 
there was a waste howling wilderness to pass thro’ even one hun- 
dred and twenty miles—Howbeit when the morning was come I 
bid adieu to Joel my fellow traveler, and the heathen that accom- 


““Oswayu Creek” flows into the Allegheny about five miles above Olean. 
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panied me thither, & betook myself into the wilderness, and a 
pilot went before me to direct me on the way—And it came to 
pass as we journeyed eastward in the afternoon of the day that we 
passed over two mountains and when the evening was come we 
came to a certain brook by the way side, and it was one of the 
waters of the Oheyu even the head waters thereof and we lay 
down by the Side of the Water and abode that night—And early 
in the morning ere the Sun was risen upon the earth, we arose 
and Journeyed forward, and passed over an exceeding high moun- 
tain towards the Sun riseing, and more over the Top there of 
reached above all the mountains of the province, because it divided 
the waters of the north from the waters of the South—nay is not 
the heads of the River even the river Oheyu that runneth into the 
Land of the West in this mountain, and the river that runneth to 
the north into the great waters, and the River that runneth towards 
the Sunriseing—and the waters of the Great River even the River 
Cowwanewineinu*® that runneth towards the South countrey are 
the not all in this mountain; and it came to pass when we had 
descended the mountain that we came to one of the waters that 
runeth towards the River of the South, and passed down by the 
side of the water and behold we met pilgrims on the way in the 
wilderness traveling towards the Land of the west, and their 
wives and their little ones were with them, and driveing cattle 
before them. And the Spake unto me and said we have been 
Journeying these many days in the Wilderness untill we have be- 
come scant of bread and we pity our little ones least they should 
fall by the way, and more over we are going into a far Countrey, 
even to a strange Land whither we know not—knowest thou the 
Land whither we are going or hast thou knowledge of the way 
thither? And I answered and said, yea verily I know it, and the 
difficulty of the way thither I know—the Land whither you are 
going is a goodly Land and a well watered Countrey and the 
Sugar tree and the walnut tree does Grow therein in abundance— 
nevertheless the Land is afar off, it is yet many days ere you reach 
the end of the Journey therefore be of good Cheer and Let not 
your hearts fail you for lack of Bread, for behold the wild beasts 
of the forrest are in abundance—arise Slay and eat, and give unto 
your little ones that they perish not—and lo while I yet spake there 
came an Elk Deer from the mountain and passed near the place, 
& the Dogs chased him exceedingly but the caught him not—And 
after these things I passed on by the side of the water which in 
the vernacular Tongue is called (pine Creek) but in the Seneca 
Tongue I called it (kionoowe) because it runneth Swiftly—and 
when the day was far spent I came unto a certain place where the 
pilgrims which passed by that way had encamped, and Lay me 
down to sleep. 





© Susquehanna River. 
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And when the morning was come I awoke and journeyed for- 
ward about the space of forty and eight furlongs and came to a 
place where two waters met, and behold there was a house and 
dwellers therein of the white inhabitants of the Land, and the 
gave unto me to eat; now the waters turned from thence towards 
the South Countrey and I passed down the side of the waters 
and the mountains were on the right hand on on the left even great 
and mighty without inhabitants neither had the foot of man ever 
trod thereon, for their approach was inaccessible even a habitation 
of Owls, and dens of the fierce Animals of the wood, where the 
Raven breeds her young, and the Eagle soars aloft when she lifts 
her wings on high—And I lift up my eyes and looked and beheld 
on the top of one of the mountains an Animal white as Snow 
which appeared beautiful to the eye, but I knew not the name, 
neither the nature of the Animal—And when I had journeyed 
about the space of a hundred forty and four furlongs the sun 
was setting, & [ abode in a certain house by the water side that 
night—And it came to pass that I journeyed on the morrow untill 
the twylight of the evening and came near unto the Creeks mouth 
by the Side of the River even the Great River Cowwanewaneinu, 
and my heart was glad because I was yet out of the wilderness 
after six days Journey—now this was a goodly Land and a fertile 
Countrey and had many dwellers therein and I abode in a Certain 
Inn on the road that night. 

And when the morning was come I journeyed forward, and 
passed thro’ the Villages of the Land, and when the Sun was Set- 
ting I came into the Land of the children of Onas nigh unto a 
place called Muncy—and entered into the house of W™ whose sir- 
name was Ellis and abode that night—Now this William was a 
wealthy man and had great possessions of houses and Lands and of 
much Cattle, and his wife was a virtuous woman—And I jour- 
neyed thence on the morrow untill near the going down of the 
Sun, and passed over one of the waters of the Great River that 
cometh down from the North Countrey and entered into a village 
called in the vernacular Tongue Catawessy, and abode that night 
—And I traveled from thence two days Journey towards the South 
Countrey over the mountains the hills and the Valleys—And lo 
as I journey along by the side of the River on the evening of the 
second day I entered into a [word “certain” crossed out in MS] 
the village [words “called in the vernacular Tongue” crossed out 
in MS] Pottsgrove. Now ere I came nigh unto the Village a 
certain man declared unto me that Ruth Anna whose sirname was 
Rutter the speaker in the Congregation of the people had made 
covenant with Jacob a great man of the South who was also a 
speaker among the Children on Onas, and even this day the mar- 
riage was consumated in the congregation of the people. 

And I hasted and came down to the village and alighted at a 
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certain Inn, and lo while I yet talked with the keeper of the Inn— 
One of the Children of Jacob came unto me and said from whence 
comest thou? Art thou returning from amongst a people of 

Strange Language and going to the Land of thy nativity again— 
and I answered and said I am! is my people yet alive and fareth 
it well with them, and he spake unto me again and said all was 
well—so I tarried not but went on rejoicing for Jacob & his people 
were the kindred of my people—And when [ came to the house of 
the wedding I was filled with Joy, and said that it was a true report 
which I had heard that Jacob my kinsman had taken Ruth anna 
to Wife, and that she was espoused unto him the Selfsame day. 
and while I tarried in this place I partook of the marriage supper— 

Now | abode in the village this night and journeyed thence on 
the morrow and passed thro’ the Land of the Children of Onas, 
and the fields were white already unto harvest, and it came to pass 
on the evening of the Second day that I reached my Fathers house, 
and my kinspeople were gathered unto me rejoicing because the 
days of my sojourning in the wilderness were many even two full 
years and upwards. 

Now the rest of the acts which the Children of Onas did in the 
Land of the west and among a people of a strange language, of 
the kindness which the shewed unto them, of the fields which they 
have enclosed, and the houses which they have builded, are the not 
written in the Book of Joel the Scribe and among the writeings 
of Henery the Simmonnite.*® 

Finis 
THE Visions oF CONNUDIU OR CORN-PLANTERS BROTHER" 
Sixth month 15 1799 


As I stood without in the forenoon of the day I saw three men 
standing by the house who appeard Like angels I then fainted 


* Joel Swayne’s journal or other writing has not yet come to light. Henry 
Simmons’ journal to the Senecas, 1798-1799, is owned by Robert S. Ewing 
of West Grove, Pa. who permitted Merle H. Deardorff to have a copy 
made and deposited in the transcript collection of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission in Harrisburg. 

‘This manuscript, also in Halliday Jackson's hand, was —_ in a separate 
booklet owned by the Chester County Historical Society (‘“Indians, Halliday 
Jackson Collection, MS. Box”). The booklet bears “the title, “Indian 
Speeches” on the outside cover. On the inside cover in Jackson's hand is the 
legend, “Halliday Jackson's Book Wrote at Genesinguh 2nd mo 1800” and 
(in a different but old hand) “copied from a manuscript in the hands of the 
Corn planter.” The Visions occupy pages 53 to 61 inclusive, and succeed a 
series of copies of speeches and correspondence with the Indians. The first 
two visions recorded here (dates 15 June and 8 August respectively) follow 
almost word for word the notes made by Henry Simmons in his journal. 
Since Simmons was at Jenuchshadago at the time, Jackson’s version is evi- 
dently based on Simmons’. As Jackson indicates in his short history, how- 
ever, Simmons had gone home before Handsome Lake had his third vision 
(related in council 2 March 1800), and Jackson himself wrote it down. 
The parallel passages from Simmons are reproduced in an appendix. 
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and fell Gently to the Ground without being any Sick. The men 
had green bushes in their hands and on them were different kinds 
of Berries—The invited me to take some and Eat and said they 
would help me of my Illness, and that I would live to see such 
Berries ripe this Summer, & I thought & took a Berry off each 
mans Bush— 

They told me there was four of them but one was not yet come 
whom I thought was the Great Spirrit whom the said was much 
displeased with the Indians getting Drunk and committing other 
Gross evils which many of them were guilty of—But me the did 
not Charge with any thing except sometimes getting drunk, but 
as I had been sick a long while and thought more upon the great 
Spirit I was much preserved therefrom, and if I got well I must 
not take to it again, for the great Spirrit knew not only what peo- 
ple was always doing but even their very thoughts, and the said 
there was some very bad people among us who would pison others 
but one of them was lately killed. Yet there still lived one man 
in our Village who would do evil to others. 

On the 8 of the 8 month I was again in a Trance for about 
7 or 8 hours—I knew not how I went out of the world but sud- 
denly perceived a guide going before me who appear’d to have 
a Bow and one Arrow in his hand and was dressed in a clear Sky 
Colour. 

My Guide told me to Look forward and when I looked I saw 
my own Son who had been dead several years and Cornplanters 
daughter who died in the last winter comeing to meet us and the 
were dressed in the same manner as the Guide—After embraceing 
“ach other we turned aside and sat down Together, when the 
Daughter expressed her sorrow in frequent hearing her Father 
and his Son Henery disputing together some times so high as to 
get very angry—her Brother thought he knew more than his 
Father and would not take his advice but would have his own way 
which was very wrong. The guide then told her to stop and he 
would Speak to the matter & said it was true what she had said 
about her Brother abuseing her Father for he ought to obey him 
as Long as he lives—My own Son told me he was concerned about 
me and sorry that I had suffered so much and that my other son 
who was still liveing had taken so little care of me but would always 
go out of the way when I got worse for fear of haveing some 
Trouble. He thought he had no sence in so doing and said every 
Son ought to do good to their Father—The Guide also Told me 
he was very Glad I had told the Truth to my people of what the 
three men had told me sometime before—he said the came in a 
hurry and the reason of that was on account of my Sickness and 
long Suffering. 

The Guide told me the thre men had invited me to eat of 
their berries which the had in their hands and that would help me 
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and that I would live to see such Berries ripe this Summer which 
I had saw come to pass— 

and the moreover mentioned two people who lived in our vil- 
lage that would hurt others, but one was lately killed, the other 
was still liveing—He then told me of my failing which was that 
of getting drunk some time back, but as I had declind that prac- 
tice and concluded if I got well to do so no more the would for- 
give me, and J must also quit all kinds of frolicking and danceing 
except the worship dance for that was right as we did not make 
use of any Spirits at that time— 

The guide told me it was very often the case that people would 
take too much strong drink—it was the Great Spirrit that made 
it to use, but he did not make it to hurt people and Indians would 
not keep [word “quit” crossed out in MS] from injureing them- 
selves greatly by it, and if the still continued to get drunk, hurt 
themselves and abuse others the need not expect to come to that 
happy place—He told me to Look round toward the River which 
I did and saw many Cannoes loaded with kegs of Whisky and 
also saw an Ugly person going about among them makeing all 
the mischief he could among the Indians which the Guide told 
me was the Devil—He also told me people often dreamt dreams 
and some times their dreams were true from the Great Spirit but 
the would not believe it was from him but from the Devil, and 
when the devil had told them something the have concluded it 
was from the Great Spirit & that pleas’d the Devil being thought 
the Greatest and most honoured haveing most people on his side. 

The Guide told me that white people were come into our Towns 
to Instruct our Children and that was right if we could all agree 
to it but many of them were not willing to forsake their old habits 
of Liveing, well that might be right too—then the most not drink 
Whisky for that belonged to White people and was not made for 
Indians— 

He said that many folks thinks the Great Spirit knows not what 
people are always doing but he saw and knew all things and noth- 
ing was hid from him—He then told me of a visitation of Sickness 
(which he was Sorry for) would shortly approach their village 
unless the people amended their ways and thought more upon the 
great Spirit who might then perhaps see cause to remove it, and 
that we must then collect to worship and cook a White Dog and 
every one eat thereof as a preventative against the Sickness— 
The Guide told me I would soon be well if my people took care 
of me and gave me medicin—He then told me to return and that 
I should not see them any more untill I died, and perhaps not 
then unless I done that which was wright and good as Long as I 
lived, which would be untill one half of the hairs on my head was 


turned Grey then I must Leave the world & never return any 
more— 
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Another vision which he related in Council the 2"4 of 3'4 m° 1800 


On the fifth of Second last I fainted: away and was breathless 
for about the space of an hour during! which time I saw those 
three men or Angels which I saw and convers’d with last Summer 
who Spake and told me what I shall now relate 

These men told one half of ‘my life belonged to me and the 
Other half to my Family and that I must serve my family in this 
world and do whatever pleased them—and when my time comes 
to be taken out of the World I must go with them to Joy. They 
said the had told me last Summer that two things were very bad 
which was for the Indians to Poison one another and their drink- 
ing so much Whisky, and the ask’d me how the Indians went on 
now whether they had quit those bad ways or not—I answered | 
could not tell how they went on or whether they had quit those 
bad practices or not—The told me the Great Spirit thought a 
Great pity of the Indians that they had now but little Land left 
—that the could now go out and Look over all the Land the 
possessed—He was very Sorry the White people had taken away 
so much of their Land and is afraid the will impose upon the 
poor Indians because the White people have learning they they 
think they have the mind of the Great Spirit in their Books, and he 
wishes the Indians to have these things written in a Book that 
the may keep them in remembrance—He thinks a great Pity 
that the Indians should lose all their Land—that their Children 
and generations to come should have no land to Sit down upon 
—and he wishes the Young Children to be kept to good Lan- 
guage and be brought up in it that they might not depart from 
it when the get old—The also told me the Great Spirit said all 
the Chiefs of the Six nations should put their minds together 
and all be of one mind and that Cornplanter should Go once 
more to all their Towns and try to get the Six nations to be of 
one mind—The Great Spirit said his mind was very much trou- 
bled at this time it had never been so before—He told me I must 
ask the Indians who of them likes to See the Great Spirit—and 
who of them likes to go from one place to another and do no good 
—The told me the Great Spirit said the Indians must keep up their 
Old form of worship four days at a time once in the Year and 
must never quit it, and said their Minister sometimes. concluded 
to quit it because the people would not mind him and he some- 
times took too much strong drink—But the said if he continued 
to keep up their Worship and try’d to do better He would Go 
to rest when he died— 

Finis— 
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APPENDIX 
HENRY SIMMONS’ VERSION OF THE VISIONS 


Sixth Month 15th. the Cornplanter being from home about 34 of a mile, 
where he had men employ’d to build him a house, and where we were en- 
gaged in Erecting a Schoolhouse, an express came to him that his Brother 
or Step Brother was dying, (who had been on the decline of Life for several 
years) he straitway went, and found a number of his people conven’d and 
his Brother laying breathless for the Space of half an hour, but in about 
2 hours after he came to himself again, and informed his Brother how he 
was and what he had seen, which was thus, as he lay or sat in the house 
he heard some body call to him out of the house, he immediately arose and 
went out, his daughter seeing him askt where he was going he told her 
he would soon be back, and as he stood without, he saw three men by the 
side of the house, he then fainted and fell gently to the ground without be- 
ing any Sick, the men had Bushes in their hands with berries on them, of 
different kinds, who invited him to take some and eat, and they would help 
him, and that he would Live to see such like berries ripe he thought he 
took one berry off of each mans bush this Summer. They told him the great 
Spirit was much displeased with his People’s getting drunk, and other gross 
Evils which they were guilty of, but as to himself they could not charge him 
with any thing, except sometimes getting drunk, but as he had been Sick a 
great while, he had thought more upon the great Spirit, and was preserved 
from drinking Strong drink to excess, and if he got well he must not take 
to it again for the great Spirit knew (not only what people where always 
doing) but also their thoughts, and that there was some very bad ones 
among them, who would poison others, but one of them lately killed, yet 
there remained one like her who was a man. He requested his brother, to 
Call his People in Council, and tell them what he had said to him, and if 
they had any Dried Berries amongst them, he wished all in the Council 
might take if it was but one apiece, which was done accordingly the same 
day, where myself and Companion (Viz) Joel Swayn, attended, at the 
request of Cornplanter when a large number of them assembled with shorter 
notice than ever I had seen them before, men Women & Children, many of 
whom appear’d Solid and weighty, wherein I felt the love of God flowing 
powerfully amongst us, and near the close had to communicate some Council 
to them, which was (I believe well accepted) the old Chiefs sister came to 
us after the Council was over, and thanked me for what I had said to them. 

Note: The three persons afforesaid told him there was four of them, but 
one did not come, expecting to come to see him some time hence. And he 
often told his Brother Cornplanter, he expected that person would soon come. 
As he continued in a poor state of Health for many Weeks after, One night 
he Drempt the absent person came (who appear’d like the great Spirit) and 
askt him if he did not remember the three men who came to him some time 
before, and told him there was four of them altogether, but one of them 


“Henry Simmons’ journal, kept at Jenuchshadago, in 1798 and 1799, is the 
source from which the following extracts are taken. See note 46 above. 
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staid behind, and intended to come some time after, and he was the very 
one, now come to take him along, if he was willing to go as he pitied him 
seeing he had suffered very much; He did not give him any answer, whether 
he would go with him or not, but in the morning when he awoke he said 
he would go and put on his best clothes, then wished to see his Brother, and 
was affraid he should not get to see him before he would be gone, as he 
was some distance off, a messenger went immediately to inform his brother 
therecf, who when he came, attended pretty steadily with him through the 
course of the day, and about evening he fainted away, which held him but 
for a short Space of time, after recovering he told his Brother, he must go, 
but not forever he thought, as long as he and many more of his people was 
not willing to let him go, and that Man or Spirit was free to let him return, 
alter going some distance with him. He told his Brother not to put any more 
clothes on him, or move him, if he did go, Soon after said he was now going, 
and he expected to return, but thought he should go so far as to see his Son 
who had been dead several years, and his brothers Daughter who had been 
dead about Seven months. 

He then fainted or fell into a Trance in which posture he remained about 
Seven hours, his Legs & arms were cold, his body warm but breathless, 
he knew not how he went out of the World, but soon perceived a guide going 
before him, who appear’d to have a Bow & one Arrow, and was dressed in a 
Clear Sky couler, his guide told him to look forward, when he did, behold 
the two deceased ones before noted, was comeing to meet them, dressed in 
the manner of his Guide, and after embracing each other, they turned aside 
to sit down to converse together wherein the Daughter exprest her sorrow, 
in frequent hearing her father (viz) Cornplanter and brother Henry dis- 
puting together some times so high as to get very angry at each other, her 
brother thinking he knew more than his father, and would not take his 
advice, but must have his own way, which was very wrong, the guide then 
told her to stop, He would speak, and said it was true what She said about 
her brother abusing his Father, for he ought to obey him, as long as he lives. 
The young man then addressed his Father in this way, being concerned that 
he had suffered so much and that his own Son then living had taken so 
little care of him, but would go out of the way when his father grew worse 
for fear of having some trouble, he thought he had no Sense in so doing. 
Guide, said every Scn ought to do good for their father further said, he 
was glad he had told the truth to his people of what the three men had 
said to him some time before. they then told him they had come in a hurry, 
and the reason of that was, on account of his Sickness & long suffering 
and he had thought much of the great Spirit, who knew not only what 
people was doing but also their thoughts, Guide said to him, the three men 
invited him to eat of their Berries which would help him, and that he would 
live to see such berries ripe the ensueing Summer, which he saw had come 
pass. and that their was two people who had lived in their Town who was 
disposed to hurt others. but one was now dead, the other yet living. They 
mentioned one fault they had against him, that of getting Drunk time back, 
but as he had declined it, and concluded if he got well to do so no more; 
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they would forgive him, and he must quit all kinds of frolicks & dancing, 
except their Worship dance, for that was right, as they did not make use of 
any Liquor at the time Etc. 

Guide, told him it was very often the case that people were apt to take 
too much Strong drink, it’s the great Spirit who made it to use but did not 
make it to hurt people and the Indians did not keep from injureing them- 
selves greatly by it, and if they do still get drunk, abuse themselves and 


Drawing by Jesse Cornplanter. 


The Vision of Handsome Lake. 
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injure others they need not expect to come to that happy place. Guide told 
him to look around towards the river, which he did, and saw many canoes 
loaded with Kegs of Whiskey, and also saw an ugly fellow whom the guide 
told him was the Dl. going about very busy doing and making all the noise 
and mischief he could amongst the people. Guid—Told him they often 
drempt, and some times their dreams were true from the great Spirit; but 
they would not believe it was from him, but from the Devil, and when the 
Dl. have told them something, they have concluded it was the great Spirit, 
and that pleases the Dl. he being thought the greatest and most honored, 
having the most people on his side. 

Further told him, that White people were come into their Towns to in- 
struct their Children, and that is right if they can all agree to it, but many 
of them are not willing, but will keep to their old habits of living, well that 
may be right too, but if they do they must not drink Wisky for that belongs 
to white People, and was not made for Indians. 

Guide, said many people thinks the great Spirit knows not what they are 
doing of, but He sees & knows all things and nothing is hid from Him. 

Guide mentioned one circumstance which he was Sorry for, that was, their 
would be Shortly great sickness in their Village, unless they did amend their 
way, and think more upon the great Spirit, who might then perhaps sce 
cause to remove it. And that his people must collect together in Worship, 
and Cook a white Dog and every one eat thereof, as a preventative against 
the Sickness. 

Guide, told him he might soon get well if his people took care of him & 
gave him Medicine. Then told him to return; and that he would not see 
them any more untill he Died, and perhaps not then, except he did that 
which was right & good as long as he lived, which would be untill the hair 
on his head was about half gray, then he must leave the World, and never 
return any more. : 

After his Brother heard those Sayings he called a Council the same eve- 
ning, and sent his Son for me to attend in the morning which I did, and 
heard them rehearse the matter, after which they requested me to tell them 
whether I believed it to be true. I told them there had been Instances of the 
same kind amongst White people even of the Quakers, falling into a Trance, 
and saw both the good place, and bad place, and seen many Wonderful 
sights, which I did believe. And told them I could see no reason why it 
should not be the case with them, as we are all of one Flesh & Blood made 
by the great Spirit; although there appeared no reason in my view why it 
should not be true, yet perhaps, as there was so much of it, the man might 
not have recollected so as to tell it exact as he seen or heard it. more I 
said, to the same perport, and they appear’d satisfied. 

The afternoon of the same day they prepar’d a white Dog to eat, and 
burnt his Skin to ashes During which time it was burning a number of them 
Circled around the Fire, Singing Shouting & dancing greatly; after which 
they all partook of their Delicious dish, of Dog Meat Etc. The morning fol- 
lowing I went to Cornplanters in order to make a note of the Sick Man 
sayings (who had then much recover’d of his sickness) at the same time tke 
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old Chief said he liked some ways of the white people very well, and some 
ways of the Indians also, and he thought it would take some lenght of time, 
to lead them out of all their own Customs, & as to their Worship Dance 
which they hold twice a year, they intended to keep it up, as they could not 
read, they knew of no other way of Worshiping the great Spirit, if they 
declined that they would have no manner of Worship at all. further said it 
was the white people who kill’d our Saviour how he had heard about our 
Saviour I know not, but it seems he had. I told him it was the Jews, who 
Crucify’d or kill’d Him, and whether they were white, red, or black or 
what couler they were of I knew not, neither did I know but Indians were 
their descendants; for as many of their habits were Semilar to the Jews, in 
former days. 

Yet nevertheless, I told him we were all still, Crucifying & killing Him, 
while we were doing Wickedly. He said that was very true, very true. 
Several other Indians being present. 

Thus matters ended at that time. 

















PACK-HORSE AND CANAL BOAT: 
Important Sites Preserved by County Societies 
THE KITTANNING PATH 


By Rospert F. PRUNER 


The Cambria County Historical Society, recently reactivated 
under the presidency of Henry M. Gooderham of Patton, has 
received the benefit of researches by P. J. Little, an Ebensburg 
lawyer, on the Kittanning Path, the famous Indian and packer’s 
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The Kittanning Path tract owned by the Cambria County Historical Society 
is indicated by the arrow. 
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trail which Colonel Armstrong used in his atttack on the Dela- 
ware town of Kittanning in 1756. 

Mr. Little not only succeeded in establishing the route of the 
path across the county, but also in establishing the interesting 
fact that a small section of the path was visible at a point in East 
Carroll Township, Cambria County, three miles west of the Bor- 
ough of Chest Springs. Local residents knew of that part of the 
path in East Carroll Township, and reported that the ground at 
that point had never been disturbed by plow or wheel. 

In the summer of 1951, Mr. Gooderham and the officers of the 
Society believed it to be in the interest of the Society to acquire 
title to the land in East Carroll Township where the path was visi- 
ble. Mr. Gooderham, having been a long time resident in the area, 
communicated with the owners of the land and, after many calls 
and with patient attention to details, succeeded in obtaining con- 
sents. In December, 1951, the Society received deeds at no cost to 
the Society, by which Mrs. Olive Eckenrode conveyed .57 of an 
acre and Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Yeckley conveyed an adjoining 
plot of approximately 150 feet by 30 feet. The land acquired lies 
on the northerly side of Legislative Route 11041, which extends 
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from a point near Chest Springs to a point on the highway between 
Carrolltown and Patton. 

The deeds for the site of the path were received by the Society 
at a meeting held in Johnstown on December 14, 1951. At the 
December meeting the Society also authorized one of its members 
to file such application and to take such other action as might be 
necessary to arrange for an agency of the Commonwealth to mark 
the site of the path. 


THE OLDEST CANAL TUNNEL IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Joun J. Foster 
One of Pennsylvania’s historical landmarks recently passed 


into the hands of the Lebanon County Historical Society when 
the old Union Canal Tunnel, located two miles northwest of the 


The Old Tunnel as It Is Today. 
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City of Lebanon, and approximately eight acres of adjoining land 
was purchased by the Society. Money to defray this purchase was 
raised by public subscription. 

When the original canal was laid out, it was planned to pass 
north of the city because of the natural terrain. It was later de- 
cided, however, that it would be to a greater advantage to have 
this artery of traffic pass through the city—the center of trade and 
population. To accomplish this it was necessary to cut a tunnel 
through a rocky ridge northwest of the city. 

Digging the tunnel was done during the years from 1825 to 
1827, boring 729 feet through solid rock. It is 18 feet wide and 16 
feet high. This hole in the hill was one of the engineering wonders 
of the times. During the years 1853 to 1857 the tunnel was short- 
ened to 600 feet and widened to permit the passage of larger boats. 
This tunnel served all boats using the Union Canal from Middle- 
town on the Susquehanna to Reading on the Schuylkill. 

The tunnel was first opened to canal traffic in 1828, and the 
last boat passed through its portals in 1885. With the advent of 
the railroads, the canal company was unable to stand the compe- 
tition of this new kind of travel, and operations ceased. Since that 
time the tunnel has been a public landmark. 

Its site is marked by a bronze plaque, telling visitors and travel- 
ers of the history of the tunnel and its importance to the commerce 
and industry of Lebanon County and the State of Pennsylvania 
—in fact, its importance to the young nation. Paths led from the 
main highway through privately owned lands down to the mouth 
of the tunnel. One of the problems in connection with this was 
that any time visitors and sightseers followed these paths to view 
the tunnel, they were trespassing over privately owned lands. Be- 
sides, the paths were in poor shape, often grown over with brush 
and becoming veritable mudholes following rains. 

In order to correct this condition, protect the site from falling 
prey to the march of modern civilization, and afford tourists an 
unhampered opportunity to see the famed historical spot, the Leba- 
non County Historical Society purchased the area of land sur- 
rounding the tunnel. Much of this land has already been used 
for residential dwellings. Since acquiring the site, the Society 
has provided parking facilities, and permanent paths have been 
constructed to afford visitors easy access to the mouth of the 
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tunnel. The remaining area is in the process of being landscaped, 
and plans are being developed to beautify the entire plot. 

The whole project was a sizable one for an operation of this 
kind, and much thought was given to it before it was undertaken. 
The one idea in the minds of those responsible for the venture 
was that it was “now or never’ and that the opportunity for ac- 
quiring such a site might never occur again. Since the decision 
was made to undertake the project it has met with success from 
all quarters. Cooperation of city and county officials, together with 
civic and fraternal organizations has been most gratifying, and 
the Lebanon County Historical Society is indeed proud of its 
efforts in preserving such a historical monument for the county, 
the state, and the nation. 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HE 45th annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of 

Historical Societies, held in Harrisburg on April 26, 1952, 
featured a thorough discussion of the cooperative relationship of 
the Federation and the Pennsylvania Historical Association. In 
his opening address, President Louis J. Heizmann of the Federa- 
tion emphasized the importance of PENNSYLVANIA History, quar- 
terly journal of the Association, as the only statewide historical 
magazine containing news of local historical activities, and as a 
magazine containing articles and reviews which would be of inter- 
est to members of all the historical societies in the State. Because 
of the service which PENNSYLVANIA History gave to local his- 
torical societies through the interchange of news of their activities, 
the Federation had taken a year’s subscription for each of its 
member societies. While the Federation treasury would not per- 
mit this to be continued on a permanent basis, he hoped that all 
the societies would consider it worthwhile to renew when the mass 
subscription expires in October. 

Mr. Heizmann also commended the changes which have grad- 
ually been made to enhance the interest and appeal of PENNsyL- 
VANIA History, the increased use of illustrations, the special arti- 
cles on historical society collections, and the increased number 
of pages which permits a richer and wider choice of articles. Dr. 
S. K. Stevens, Executive Secretary of the Federation, and State 
Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
especially emphasized the importance of PENNSYLVANIA History 
as a means by which local societies can keep informed about what 
other societies are doing, and about important historical activities 
in the State. He urged particularly that each society send in news 
of its activities, so that the ‘““News and Comment” section of the 
magazine could render the fullest possible service as a clearing 
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house of historical news. In a concluding summary, Dr. William 
A. Russ, Jr., President of the Association, expressed gratification 
that PENNSYLVANIA History and the program of the Association 
had been so thoroughly and appreciatively discussed before the 
assembled delegates of the historical societies of Pennsylvania. He 
pointed out that the Association from its beginning had been a 
constituent member of the Federation, and that closer cooperation 
between the two organizations could not but aid in the common 
cause of the advancement of Pennsylvania’s historical interests. 

The morning session concluded with a “Stump the Experts” 
panel discussion, over which Dr. S. K. Stevens presided. Leo Wilt, 
of the Bradford County Historical Society; George F. Dunkel- 
berger, of the Snyder County Historical Society; Charles W. 
Lillibridge, of the McKean County Historical Society; Louis J. 
Heizmann, of the Berks County Historical Society; and John 
Witthoft, State Anthropologist, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, answered questions from the audience on 
various key problems confronting historical societies. The raising 
of funds through private contributions and public appropriations, 
the increasing of membership, the planning and preparation of pub- 
lications, the important matter of public relations, the arrange- 
ment of small historical society museum displays, and how to obtain 
lantern slides, all were discussed in this very informative program. 

The luncheon was highlighted by ceremonies honoring Col. 
Henry W. Shoemaker, Chief of the Folklore Division, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission. The Federation joined 
with the Pennsylvania Folklore Society, the Pennsylvania Poetry 
Society, and the Story-Tellers League of Harrisburg in presenting 
to him a beautiful hand-decorated scroll bearing the following 
citation : 


To Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, dean of Pennsylvania 
folklore, patron of poetry, and inspirer of the art of story 
telling. For the leadership and guidance he has given to 
many societies devoted to these fascinating pursuits and 
to others concerned with the study and writing of his- 
tory, the preservation of the scenic beauty of our State, 
and the dissemination of knowledge in the field of ani- 
mal lore. For the many informative books, pamphlets 
and brochures he has published, and for the generous 
giving of his time as speaker on these subjects to the 
many groups that have repeatedly availed themselves of 
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his rich store of knowledge. These have been the ac- 
complishments of a man also busily engaged in public 
life as banker, diplomat, publisher and archivist, and 
leader in many philanthropic and social service organi- 
zations. 

The Pennsylvania Folklore Society, the Pennsylvania 
Poetry Society, the Story-Tellers League, and The Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies are honored 
to accord this tribute to one who has displayed through the 
years an amazing versatility, a spirit of patient helpful- 
ness, and an unflagging zeal to promote the best interests 
of our societies. 


Richard P. McCormick, President of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, was the speaker at the luncheon session. His address, 
“Local History Is Different,’ presented the problems of State and 
local historical organizations as reflected by his experience in New 
Jersey. At the business meeting in the afternoon, the following 
officers were elected: Harrold E. Gillingham, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent emeritus ; Louis J. Heizmann, Reading, president ; Mrs. James 
I. Wendell, Pottstown, first vice-president; Donald A. Gallager, 
Rydal, second vice-president ; Charles G. Webb, Wellsboro, third 
vice-president; Miriam Kuhns, Erie, fourth vice-president; Dr. 
S. K. Stevens, Harrisburg, executive secretary; Merle H. Dear- 
dorff, Warren, treasurer; and Dolores J. Malloy, Harrisburg, 
assistant treasurer. J. Martin Stroup, Lewistown, and Edward R. 
Barnsley, Newtown, were elected to the executive committee. 

The Council of the Association met immediately after the Fed- 
eration meeting. Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, the Editor, was au- 
thorized to increase the size of PENNSYLVANIA History, and also 
to have it printed on a smooth-finished paper suitable for half- 
tones. 

As announced in April, the October issue of PENNSYLVANIA 
History will be a special one, devoted entirely to the history of 
Pennsylvania logging and lumbering. The articles already an- 
nounced include Samuel A. Wilhelm’s on the Wheeler and Dusen- 
berry Lumber Company, Dr. Lewis E. Theiss’s on the general his- 
tory of lumbering in the State, W. Reginald Wheeler’s on “N. P. 
Wheeler, Lumberman, Congressman, Christian,” and. Mrs. John 
F. Kuhns’ on the lumber “‘ghost” town of Loleta. To these has 
been added one of special interest, the inside story of the “last 
raft,” told by R. Dudley Tonkin of Cherry Tree..Guy A. Colt, the 
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illustrator whose drawings have appeared in PENNSYLVANIA His- 
TORY several times in the past, is working now on special sketches 
of trees, which as it happens are his favorite subject; and there 
will be numerous other illustrations from old photographs. 

This special issue is being called to the attention of the lumber 
producers and dealers of Pennsylvania and the United States, by 
a circular letter pointing out that “The lumber industry of the 
United States really began in the Keystone State. Here were the 
first large-scale logging operations; here were developed the 
skills and techniques, the experience and the capital, which were 
the foundation for the industry in the Great West.” For the ex- 
tensive mailing list of lumber firms we are indebted to Miss 
Miriam Kuhns, an Erie member of the Association, and a vice- 
president of the Federation. 


HISTORICA™ SOCIETIES 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania held its 127th annual 
meeting on May 12, 1952. Boyd Lee Spahr, of Haverford, was 
elected President, and the following were re-elected: Toseph Car- 
son and Frank H. Moss, vice-presidents; Richmond P. Miller, 
recording secretary ; A. S. W. Rosenbach, corresponding secretary ; 
and Frederick R. Kirkland, treasurer. William W. Comfort, Ham- 
ilton V. Ball, and A. Atwater Kent, Jr., were re-elected councillors. 
The meeting featured a Quiz Show on Philadelphia history, with 
Richmond P. Miller as moderator, and the following panel of ex- 
perts: Joseph McCosker, John H. Powell, Harold D. Eberlein, 
Charles E. Peterson, and Nicholas B. Wainwright. Alfred Hoyt 
Bill was the speaker at the Society meeting on March 24, his sub- 
ject being “Valley Forge: The Making of an Army.” 

During the past year, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
received 733 bound volumes of the Philadelphia Record, through 
Robert McLean of the Evening Bulletin. With the files already 
in its possession, the Society now has an almost complete run of 
the Record from 1870 until February 1, 1947, when publication 
was discontinued. In addition, two members of the Society’s staff 
spent several months selecting material of Pennsylvania interest 
from the “morgues” of the Public Ledger and the Record. The 
photographs and clippings obtained from these sources fill three 
hundred large-sized file cabinet drawers, a monumental accession. 
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At the meeting of the Adams County Historical Society on 
April 1, Attorney Donald M. Swope spoke on the history of the 
Gettysburg National Bank. During the historical tour which was 
held on Tuesday evening, May 6, the Rev. Alton Leister spoke 
at the first stop, Bermudian Churches; Birdes Jacobs was the 
speaker at East Berlin; and W. W. Eisenhart and President George 
Baker both spoke at Mummert’s Meeting House. 


The Historical Society of Berks County celebrated the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of the county at its headquarters in 
Reading on March 14. This five-hour celebration began at 5 P.M. 
with a talk by Fred Cardin on “Early Berks County Indians,” 
followed by a group of folk dances of the early settlers, presented 
by four students from the Junior Historian Club of Wilson High 
School. Next, George O. Bird, the Curator of the Society, was 
narrator for a Historical Costume Parade, presented by members 
of the Y Teen group of Reading High School, under the direction 
of Mrs. Olive Zehner. Background music was played on a Regina 
Music Box. After an intermission, a buffet supper was served. 
The evening program began with remarks by H. Robert Mays, 
President Judge of the Berks County Courts, and by Charles S. 
Adams, a County Commissioner; and was concluded with an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Daniel K. Hoch, former Congressman, on 
the ways of life in Berks County. Louis J. Heizmann, President 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, and past 
president of the Berks County society, presided at both meetings, 
while Ralph D. Dunkelberger was chairman of the special pro- 
gram committee. 


At the meeting on May 9, Earl Heydinger presented an illustrated 
lecture on “The Schuylkill Through Berks.” 


The annual meeting of the Chester County Historical Society 
was held on May 20. Ten board members were elected, and annual 
reports were delivered. During the year ending April 30, approxi- 
mately 1,900 manuscripts, 188 manuscript books, 767 museum 
items, as well as many books, pamphlets, broadsides, newspapers, 
and miscellaneous items, were donated to the Society, while its 
membership now stands at 883. During the year there were 3,895 
visitors, including 68 school groups. An outstanding gift was the 
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bequest by Marion Hoopes Stevenson of the property at 221 North 
Matlack Street, West Chester, home of her great-grandfather, 
David Townsend. After the business session, three short talks on 
different topics were presented, L. J. Ficcio speaking on “The Big 
Elk,’ Conrad Wilson on “Genealogy and Art,” and Harold Arndt 
on “Mines and Quarries of Chester County.” Plans are being made 
for another historical tour through the county, and for coopera- 
tion in the proposed celebration of the 175th anniversary of the 
Battle of the Brandywine on September 11. Throughout the sum- 
mer, the Society’s headquarters at 225 North High Street, West 
Chester, will be open to visitors from 1 to 5 P.M. daily except 
Sunday, and from 7 to 9 P.M. Wednesdays. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia held its annual meet- 
ing on February 19, in a lecture room at Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege. Harold Donaldson Eberlein delivered an address on “Chalkley 
Hall: Its Past and Possible Future,” and Wilmer Alice Adams 
presented Carl Sandburg’s “Abraham Lincoln Goes to Gettys- 
burg.”” The meeting on April 15, at the Atwater Kent Museum, 
featured a talk by Martin P. Snyder, Esq., on “William Birch and 
His Philadelphia Views,” illustrated with more than forty of the 
original Birch engravings. A series of Saturday excursions to 
historical spots were made during the spring—on April 26, to the 
reconstructed historic Philadelphia; on May 10, to the Castor 
House, Frankford; on May 24, to St. Charles Seminary, Over- 
brook; and on June 7, to the Morris Arboretum and Longstroth 
Bee Garden. 


On March 15, 1952, the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania cele- 
brated Charter Day, the 271st anniversary of the granting of the 
Royal Charter of the Province of Pennsylvania to William Penn. 
Members and friends met at a luncheon “at a certain Guild House 
or Tavern Much frequented by Gentlemen of the Better Sort 
yclept Ye Union League of Philadelphia” (The quotation is from 
the announcement). 


Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, Editor of PENNSYLVANIA HIsToRY 
discussed Indian paths at the meeting of the Crawford County His- 
torical. Society on April 15. 
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At the meeting of the Historical Society of Dauphin County on 
March 17, M. Edwin Green, of the firm of Lawrie and Green, Har- 
risburg architects, spoke on “Old’' Houses of Dauphin County.” 
Mrs. Edward B. Meigs, owner of Fort Hunter Museum, presented 
an exhibit of crafts and weaving looms, and spoke briefly on the 
subject of hand weaving. Rev. Roy Schreiner spoke at the meeting 
on April 21, on the subject, “Outside the Wooden Curtain.” On 
May 19, Lucille Wallower discussed “Historical Books and Illus- 
trations.” 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its spring meet- 
ing on May 15 with a dinner at the Strath Haven Hotel, Swarth- 
more. An address on the significance of history was given by Hon. 
E. Wallace Chadwick, former Judge of the Orphans Court. 


The Historical Society of Frankford held open house at its 
building on March 11, as part of the celebration of Frankford 
Week. Special exhibits were arranged in the Museum, and there 
were two showings of old Frankford pictures of early transporta- 
tion, churches and schools, historic mansions, and old inns and 
shops. The meeting on April 8 was devoted to a historical quiz 
program: ten former residents of Frankford were impersonated 
by members, and the game was to guess their identity. Stanley 
Horn also showed a series of Kodachrome pictures, “Frankford 
Portraits.” At the meeting on May 13, Charles E. Tuckwood of 
the Philadelphia Transportation Company exhibited rare coins, 
“Ancient Coins Associated with Christianity,” and gave an inter- 
esting explanatory talk. 

Recently, the Historical Society of Frankford issued an attrac- 
tive 16-page booklet on ‘“Frankford—A Historical Background,” 
which serves both to invite new members and to briefly indicate 
the highlights of this historical area of Philadelphia. It was printed 
with the compliments of the Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank. 


The spring meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held on May 17 at Westtown School, Westtown, Pennsylvania. The 
speaker was Albert J. Wahl, whose subject was the history of 
Longwood Meetinghouse. 


On March 10, the Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana 
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County held its annual joint meeting with the Indiana County 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, and the Indian 
Spring Chapter, Daughters of the War of 1812. Fred D. Berkebile, 
President of the historical society, and Mrs. N. DeWitt Ray, 
D. A. R. chapter regent, presided. Lighter entertainment was pro- 
vided by group singing, led by Ralph O. Trexler, and by humorous 
readings by Mrs. Arthur Warner and Miss Ella Jane Warner. On 
the more serious side, “The Founding and Formation of Indiana 
County” was discussed by William G. Buchanan, a teacher in Green 
Township High School. 


At the meeting on April 4, the program was presented by stu- 
dents from the various junior historical groups, which the county 
society has helped to promote. Students from the newly-organized 
George Clymer Junior Historian Club told of the formation of 
their group, and also related the history of Clymer. Betty Jarvis 
of the Vintondate Junior Historians gave a short history of the 
Eliza Blast Furnace, and Joanne Cunningham of the Keith Junior 
Historian Club spoke on the value of the Junior Historians to the 
school and community. Mary Grace Balistrino, of the Senior His- 
torian Club of Indiana High School, spoke on “Why You Should 
Support the County Historical Society, from a Student’s View- 
point.”” A number of slides on the history of the county, from the 
Society’s file, were shown by Don Kritzer and Eleanor Cober, 
also from the Indiana High School group. The Historical and 
Genealogical Society places much emphasis on its work with the 
Junior Historian movement. It participated in the formation of 
the Clymer Junior Historian group, and already has a number 
of new members from recently graduated Junior Historians, among 
them its new corresponding secretary, Donna Cramer, as well as 
one of its curator’s staff, John Bonarrigo. 


The meeting on May 2 was addressed by Dr. Paul A. W. Wal- 
lace, Editor of PENNSYLVANIA History, on the topic, “Indian 
Trails and Pennsylvania Travelers.’ But the activities of this so- 
ciety are far from being limited to its meetings. On March 24, for 
example, it published in the local newspaper an item urging house- 
wives not to destroy old newspapers, letters, scrapbooks, and the 
like, during the flurry of housecleaning time, but to bring them in 
to the Society for preservation. A series of “follow-up” items 
pointed up the success of this plea. When the local Veterans of 
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Foreign Wars made plans to celebrate VFW Day on May 10, 
the Historical Society immediately arranged to enter a float in the 
parade. And, on May 7, the Society began a special service to 
people interested in tracing their family history, offering advice 
and suggestions and help in getting started in this type of re- 
search. The fourth annual essay contest among school students is 
also in progress, with the subject once more “The Most Interesting 
Story in My Family.” 


The Lancaster County Historical Society concluded its 1951- 
1952 program season on May 2, when James I. Pyle presented a 
paper on “The Sage of the Buck.” At the April meeting, Dr. 
Herbert H. Beck presented a paper on “The Camerons of Donegal : 
A Study of General Simon and Senator James Donald Cameron.” 
The Society has also published Volume 55 of its Papers and Trans- 
actions, embodying the papers presented at meetings. Sixty-seven 
new members were elected to the Society during the year, and many 
fine portraits of noted Lancaster families have been added to its 
collections. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting on April 19. Mrs. Marguerite Phillips, of Germantown, 
gave an interesting lecture on “Vanishing Skills,’ accompanying 
her talk with demonstrations of spinning and weaving. 


Lycoming Historical Society members were guests of the Lycom- 
ing Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution, at their meet- 
ing on February 22, when an attractive and appropriate program 
was presented by the D. A. R. The meeting of the Lycoming His- 
torical Society on March 20 was addressed by Ben Hirsh on the 
subject, ‘“Early Days of the Pack Carriers.” 


The Mercer County Historical Society held its annual spring 
meeting in the Mercer High School auditorium on Saturday after- 
noon, May 3. Merle H. Deardorff, of Warren, was the speaker, 
his subject being “Cornplanter and his Indians.” During the brief 
business meeting, the following officers were re-elected: Orvis 
Anderson, Sharpsville, president ; John Morrison, Greenville, vice- 
president; Miss Helen F. Reed, Sharon, secretary; and Mrs. 
Jennie V. Mills, Mercer, treasurer. Dr. Morgan Barnes of Grove 
City continues to be honorary president and adviser. 
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Approximately three. hundred students in six high schools of 
the county took the historical examination sponsored by the Mifflin 
County Historical Society. The questions used were based on a 
series of articles appearing in the Lewistown Sentinel from March 
28 to April 23. These articles dealt with the historical sites in the 
county which have been marked by the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. The examination, which was of the objective 
type, was given on April 23, and a cash award of ten dollars was 
given to the students placing first in each school. Second place 
winners received five dollars. The committee in charge consisted 
of W. Clay Burkholder, chairman; Miss Clare N. Miller, Miss 
Helen I. Price, Jesse W. Heister, and James W. Leader. This is 
the fourteenth year in which this examination has been conducted. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, was the speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery County on 
February 22, discussing the growing importance of local historical 
activity. A feature of the meeting was the presentation to the 
County Commissioners of Montgomery County of the Award of 
Merit of the American Association for State and Local History 
“for acquiring the home of John James Audubon for conversion 
into a park and historic shrine, and for sponsoring, publishing and 
making available to the schools the well-written, intelligently or- 
ganized and finely illustrated Montgomery County Story. Donald 
A. Gallagher, President of the Historical Society, presented the 
award, which was accepted by Fred C. Peters, President of the 
Commissioners, on his own behalf and that of his colleagues. All 
the officers and trustees of the Society were re-elected. Dr. Elmer 
E. S. Johnson, distinguished clergyman and historian, associated 
for years with the Schwenkfelder Historical Library and Museum 
at Pennsburg, was made an honorary member of the Society. Seven 
new members were accepted, bringing the total membership to 667. 

At the meeting on April 26, three excellent papers were pre- 
sented by a delegation from the Junior Historians of Norristown. 
The principal speaker was Harold Donaldson Eberlein, whose sub- 
ject was “County Map Inspiration.” At this meeting the Society 
passed a resolution protesting the present proposed route of the 
Turnpike extension, which will cut through a corner of Washing- 
ton Crossing Park and cut off Hope Lodge, which—in Mr. Eber- 
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lein’s words—is “the finest example of early Georgian architecture 
in the country.” 


The Honorable Charles G. Webb, President Judge of the Tioga 
County Courts, and a member of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, presented a paper on “The Williamson 
Road” at the meeting of the Muncy Historical Society on May 23. 
The various courses, changes and distances were illustrated by 
lantern slides of maps. 

The April issue of Now and Then, the quarterly magazine of 
the Muncy Historical Society, features an article by Dr. Paul A. W. 
Wallace on “John Heckewelder’s Travels.’””’ Among other inter- 
esting items, by the Editor, Dr. T. Kenneth Wood, are a list of 
seventy-three doctors whose early education was attained at the 
Lycoming County Normal School, and an article on the Elizabeth- 
town pottery. 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
is making plans for the observance of the bi-centennial of the 
county next fall. Mrs. Charles P. Maxwell, of Easton, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee to arrange for this event, 
which will be an all-day program. Invitations to send representa- 
tives will be sent to the historical societies of the seventeen eastern 
Pennsylvania counties which are historically associated with North- 
ampton County. 


At the March 12 meeting of the Pennsylvania Junto, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., John Witthoft, State Anthropologist, spoke on the 
history of the Indian occupation of the Susquehanna Valley, il- 
lustrating his talk with lantern slides. Mr. Witthoft pointed out 
that as a result of recent advances the Indian history of the central 
Pennsylvania area could be seen “as a continuum of ten thousand 
years’ duration,” in which four main time divisions may be dis- 
tinguished, Palaeo-Indian, Archaic, Woodland, and Colonial. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its foundation on March 7, in the Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia. A feature of the ceremonies was the 
presentation of a letter written by John Adams, second President 
of the United States. This letter to the congregation of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia (now merged with the First 
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Presbyterian Church) was presented by the Rev. James Burnett 
Reid, pastor of the First Church, to the Rev. Dr. Raymond M. 
Kistler, President of the Society. In his letter, dated January 5, 
1791, Adams, then Vice-President, thanked the congregation for 
setting aside pews for the use of the Vice-President and members 
of Congress. Following this presentation, Dr. Charles A. Anderson, 
manager and secretary of the Society, gave an illustrated lecture 
on its holdings. The ceremonies concluded with a reception and 
tea, at which time various interesting specimens of the Society's 
holdings were exhibited. The object of the Society, formed in 
Charleston, South Carolina, May, 1852, was “to collect and pre- 
serve the materials of the history of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, and to promote the knowledge of said 
h’story as far as possible.” 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania observed 
Pioneer Night at its meeting on March 19. Mrs. Lois Mulkearn, 
Librarian of the Darlington Memorial Library, University of Pitts- 
burgh, presented the subject, “When Pittsburgh was Very Young 
—lIndian Village, French Fort, English Town.” At the April 21 
meeting, C. W. W. Elkin, M.D., Secretary and Trustee of the 
Society, spoke on “Some Old and Interesting Cemeteries of the 
Pittsburgh District—their Locations and Characteristics.” Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Night was held on May 27, when Lewis W. 
Rathgeber presented a paper on “Western Pennsylvania’s Presi- 
dential Candidate in 1896,” and Eugene Kaufman presented one 
on “A Pennsylvania Political Battle Royal of a Half a Century 
Ago.” 

At the meeting of the Westmoreland County Historical Society 
on April 25, James Gregg, Jr., presented an unusual historical ad- 
dress on military uniforms from the days of Louis XIV to the 
present day. Mr. Gregg’s material was based on his research work 
for a New York firm which manufactures miniature replicas of 
uniformed soldiers of various countries and wars. Attorney Calvin 
Pollins, Secretary of the Society, introduced the speaker, and Presi- 
dent Charles F. DeVaux presided at the meeting. 


At the meeting of the Historical Society of York County on 
April 14, Dr. Charles W. Heathcote presented to the Society a 
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collection of eight rare German Bibles, all printed in Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Heathcote is a native of York County, and is head of the his- 
tory department at the State Teachers College, West Chester. On 
May 9, the Society held its spring pilgrimage, visiting Hampton 
National Historic Site, in Baltimore County, Maryland. This for- 
mer home of the Ridgely family is considered one of the “great 
Georgian houses of America.” During the past year the Historical 
Society of York County had 3,940 visitors, of whom 1,032 were 
engaged in various fields of research. Its membership stands at 
748, and a campaign is in progress for more members. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


On February 1, the National Council for Historic Sites and 
Buildings moved to new headquarters at 712 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., from its former quarters in the restored 
Octagon House owned by the American Institute of Architects. 
This brings together the offices of the National Council and the 
National Trust, and gives more room for an expanding program. 
The National Trust for Historic Preservation announces the formal 
reopening on May 9 of Woodlawn Plantation, Mount Vernon, 
Virginia. Of Pennsylvania interest is the fact that the National 
Council intervened to urge Pennsylvania officials to reconsider a 
decision to re-open a road through Pottsgrove at Pottstown, as an 
invalidation of the fine restoration of the old stone house of iron- 
master John Potts, founder of the town. This is a historic prop- 
erty administered by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, 

Tentative plans were made for a city-wide organization to pro- 
mote the preservation of Philadelphia’s historic buildings in a 
meeting of representatives of the Germantown Historical Society 
and the Chestnut Hill Shopping Center Development Group, held 
at the Germantown High School on March 26. The proposed or- 
ganization is to be called the Philadelphia Historic Buildings Com- 
mission. Arrangements were made to invite the participation of 
civic, historical and other interested groups at a meeting for actual 
organization which will be held at a later date. City Representative 
Walter M. Philips promised to bring the organization’s recom- 
mendations to the attention of Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., as they 
developed. Former Republican City Chairman Jay Cooke urged 
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that “while many monuments of the city’s halcyon past already 
had been destroyed, united action was needed to preserve those 
that remained.” Other speakers included City Councilman Victor 
E. Moore, Rev. Ernest A. de Bordenave, rector of Christ Church, 
and Frederick L. Rath, Executive Director of the National Council 
for Historic Sites and Buildings. 


Dickinson College, in Carlisle, held a Joseph Priestley celebration 
on Thursday, March 20. The morning session was devoted to an 
address on Priestley’s life and significance by E. A. Vuilleumier, 
Professor of Chemistry; and in the afternoon Whitfield J. Bell, 
Jr., Professor of American History, spoke on “Thomas Cooper, 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, Carlisle College, 
1811-1815. At 4:30 P.M., a display of Priestley apparatus and 
memorabilia was formally opened by Dr. William W. Edel, Presi- 
dent of the College. In the evening there was a dinner for members 
of the Southeastern Pennsylvania Section, American Chemical 
Society, which was addressed by Dr. Hugh Stott Taylor, Dean of 
the Graduate School, Princeton University. The closing session 
of the day-long celebration was addressed by Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton on the subject, “Academic Freedom.” 


The New York City meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion, June 30 to July 5, marked the first occasion when the his- 
torical publications and magazines of Pennsylvania were displayed 
and brought to the attention of all the librarians of America. The 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission presented an 
exhibit of all its historical and archaeological books and pamphlets 
and gave away thousands of copies of the Historic Pennsylvania 
Leaflets and of its Lists of Publications. At the same time the 
Commission displayed, and called special attention to, PENNSyYL- 
VANIA History, the Association’s quarterly; The Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, quarterly of The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; The Pennsylvania Archaeologist, issued 
by the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology; and American 
Heritage, the national historical magazine published by the Amer- 
ican Association for State and Local History. Miss Dolores Malloy 
and Mrs. Pauline McKinley, who managed the display for the 
Commission’s Historical Division office, were kept busy answer- 
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ing questions, explaining Pennsylvania’s historical setup, and— 
most important of all—taking orders. 


Visitors to the Pennsylvania State Museum should not fail to 
see the “country store’ exhibit which has recently been installed 
on the second floor of the rear gallery. Wallace Boyer, the Museum's 
curator of folk history, has collected and assembled the materials 
for a faithful reproduction of the general store of the late-19th cen- 
tury, complete with old-style postoffice cage, cracker barrel, patent 
medicines, kerosene lamps, and horse collars. Another display just 
completed under the direction of Charles M. Steese, Museum ad- 
ministrator, is a beautiful diorama of the Battle of Lake Erie, pre- 
pared by Paul M. Sharpe and John Jones, Jr. This diorama is 
located in the Hall of Trophies. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, has loaned 
the world-famous historical painting of “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware” by Emanuel Leutze, to Washington Crossing Park, a 
State historical park under the Department of Forests and Waters. 
The gigantic painting, which is 21 feet long and 12 feet high, has 
been installed in a church building at the Crossing, which was 
partially remodelled for this purpose. The painting had previously 
been on loan to the Dallas Exposition in Texas. The ceremonies 
formally accepting the loan were held on February 22. The paint- 
ing is open to public view every week day from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., 
and Sundays from noon to 9 P.M., in the Washington Crossing 
Methodist Church. 


The staff of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin offered 
this semester what are in all likelihood the first accredited courses 
in the work of historical agencies, at the Library School of the 
University of Wisconsin. The four courses, one a semester, cover: 
historical records, including printed records, private manuscripts 
and public archives; historical museums, sites and restorations ; 
state and local historiography ; and the history and administration 
of historical agencies. The objective of the courses will be to give 
students a knowledge of the history, purposes, scope, and potential- 
ities of national, state and local historical agencies, and to acquaint 
them with the literature, techniques, and tools relating to historical 
work. The first course began in February, and was given by Dr. 
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Benton Wilcox,. Society Librarian; Alice E. Smith, Chief of Re- 
search; and Jesse E. Boell, Archivist. The museum course will be 
given during the summer session, and the courses on historiography 
and historical agencies during the 1952-1953 academic year. 


Seminars on the folk culture of the Pennsylvania Dutch country 
will be inaugurated this summer at Bynden Wood, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Central Y. M. C. A. South Mountain 
Resort and the Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center of Franklin 
and Marshall College. Benjamin D. Barr, program chairman of 
Bynden Wood, announces that the 1952 seminars will be held from 
August 4 through August 9, and that among the subjects to be 
studied are folk music, folk medicine, folk tales, architecture, 
popular beliefs and practices, traditional rhymes, proverbs, riddles, 
folk art and crafts, and the dialects and various religious sects of 
the region. Dr. Alfred Shoemaker, Executive Director of the Center 
at F. and M., and Dean P. Ross, Executive Director of the resort, 
will be co-directors of the seminars. 


A special court session was held on March 11 at the courthouse 
in Easton, to observe the two hundredth anniversary of the crea- 
tion of Northampton County. This observance was the first in a 
series planned to commemorate the bicentennial. As part of the 
ceremonies, Dr. Charles A. Waltman, President of the Northamp- 
ton County Historical and Genealogical Society, presented to the 
county a replica of the Revolutionary War flag, of which the original 
hangs in the Easton Public Library. Attorney David B. Skillman, 
a former president of the Society, read a paper on the “Founding 
of Northampton County,” and the choir of the Moravian Seminary 
and College for Women, of Bethlehem, sang several numbers. 


A museum housing treasures of early American and European 
history was opened to the public at Boalsburg on April 6. This is 
on the estate of the Boal family, on Route 322 opposite the 28th 
Division Memorial Shrine, and includes such exhibits as a Spanish 
chapel, used by the family of Christopher Columbus, and early 
Americana such as carriages, antiques, firearms, and other weapons, 
which will be displayed in the huge barn on the estate. The collec- 
tions were built up by the late Col. Theodore Davis Boal, whose 
wife was related to the descendants of Columbus. 
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The annual meeting of the Society of War of 1812, held at the 
Union League in Philadelphia, was addressed by Neil H. Swanson, 
novelist, historian, and executive editor of the Baltimore Sun. He 
told of the skirmish between British troops and American “rebels” 
which took place in the Cumberland valley during the summer of 
1765, long before the first shots of the Revolution were heard at 
Lexington and Concord. 


The fifty-year-old ‘Soldiers’ Monument” at Ephrata was for- 
mally re-dedicated on May 4, in ceremonies at Mount Zion Ceme- 
tery of Ephrata Cloister. The monument was erected on May 1, 
1902, in memory of the hundreds of Revolutionary War soldiers 
who died while they were hospitalized at the Cloister after the 
Battle of the Brandywine. Mrs. Helen Carter Leibold, who un- 
veiled the monument in 1902, and Dr. J. F. Mentzer, President 
of the Ephrata Monument Association, which raised funds for it, 
were both honored guests at the re-dedication. Judge Guy K. Bard 
was master of ceremonies, and Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, 
was the principal speaker. 


Dr. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., Professor of History at Dickinson 
College, addressed the March meeting of the Keystonians on the 
subject, “American Medicine Comes of Age, 1776.’’ Norman B. 
Wilkinson, Assistant State Historian, spoke on “Robert Morris 
and the Treaty of Big Tree’ at the April meeting, and Major 
J. Duncan Campbell discussed the “Battle of Antietam’’ at the 
May meeting, as a preparation for the group's historical tour to 
Gettysburg, Harper’s Ferry and Antietam Battlefield, which was 
held on June 21. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, announces an annual prize of $500 for a 
published book in the field of early American history and culture. 
This field embraces all phases of American history to about 1815, 
including the borderlands of the British North American colonies 
and the British colonies in the West Indies to 1776. There is no 
limitation on the type of work eligible (monographic, documentary, 
bibliographical, etc.) or on its place of publication, but it must be 
in English. The first award will be made in May, 1953, for a book 
published during 1952. Books to be considered for the prize may 
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be submitted to the Director, Institute of Early. American History 

and Culture, Box 1298,. Williamsburg, Virginia, but cannot be 

considered if submitted later than January 15, 1953. The Institute 
reserves the right to withhold the prize if no book submitted attains 
the standard of excellence desired. 

The Institute of Early American History and Culture also an- 
nounces that it is prepared to provide a limited number of Grants- 
in-Aid of Research to individual writers or scholars who are carry- 
ing on studies in the field of American history prior to the year 
1815. These Grants are made upon the condition that the recipients 
shall submit the completed product of their research to the Institute 
for consideration for publication. For the encouragement of such 
research projects, already in progress, the Institute is ready to 
make Grants varying in value according to the needs of the indi- 
vidual, but not ordinarily exceeding $1,000. Fuller information 
and application forms may be obtained from the Director of the 
Institute. The following Grants-in-Aid awards were made at the 
Institute’s annual Council meeting in May, 1952, for work on the 
subjects cited: 

Leslie V. Brock, College of Idaho, The Currency of the American 
Colonies, 1700-1775. 

Gerald S. Brown, University of Michigan, British Politics and 
Administration in the American Revolution. 

William L. Sachse, University of Wisconsin, Americans in Britain 
before the Revolution. 

James Morton Smith, Cornell University, the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions and other Opposition to the Alien and 
Sedition Laws. 

Marion R. G. Tinking, California State Department of Education, 
Edition of the Writings of William Byrd, IT. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, gave an address on “Making 
Our Heritage Live,” at the annual spring meeting of the Union 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Laurelton on April 23. 


The spring issue of the Autograph Collectors’ Journal, quarterly 
of the National Society of Autograph Collectors, included articles 
by William E. Lingelbach and Caskie Stinnett on Benjamin Frank- 
lin ; one on the Gettysburg Address by Benjamin Barondess ; Milton 
W. Hamilton’s “A Letter of Sir William Johnson ;” and an article 
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by Dr. S. K. Stevens on Contrecoeur’s Copy of George Washing- 
ton’s Journal for 1754, which was published in the January issue 
of PENNSYLVANIA History. 


The Elizabethtown Chronicle has been publishing serially a his- 
tory of the town, “Elizabethtown of Long Ago,” by H. E. Reem, 
Sr. Although only two of the clippings of this local history have 
come in, it is evidently an interesting and worthwhile contribution. 


Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, Editor of PENNsyLvANiA History, 
spoke on the “Indian Paths of Pennsylvania,” at the meeting of 
the education department of the Civic Club of Harrisburg on 
April 7. 


The Emporium, a department store in San Francisco, California, 
featured historic Pennsylvania in its Market Street window during 
the week of February 11. Several State departments, including the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission and the De- 
partment of Commerce, provided pictorial and other materials for 
this exhibit, which reminded San Franciscans of such American 
shrines as Independence Hall, Valley Forge, and Gettysburg. This 
was the second in the “March of States” series, presented by the 
Emporium, which also featured a Pennsylvania musical program 
and the showing of two films on Pennsylvania, ‘Pennsylvania 
Pleasure-land,” produced by the Department of Commerce; and 
“Pennsylvania,” produced by the Esso Company. 


One seldom thinks of Pennsylvania history as being in any way 
applicable to the production of decorative fabrics, yet Stapler 
Fabrics, Inc., of 1224 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, have produced 
some beautiful fabrics for draperies and other decorative purposes 
which are based on historical motifs related to Philadelphia and 
its vicinity. William Penn and Pennsbury Manor, Benjamin Frank- 
lin and the Franklin Institute, Valley Forge, these are typical 
themes for some of these interesting fabrics, produced by a hand- 
screening process. One is now in preparation, based on Independ- 
ence Hall and the Mall project. 


One of the most interesting sessions of the annual meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, in Chicago, April 
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17-19, was that.on the “Publication of Documents.” Dr. Philip M. 
Hamer outlined the program and proposals of the National His- 
torical Publications Commission, of which he is Executive Direc- 
tor; and Dr. Paul W. Gates, of Cornell University, discussed them 
in a thoroughgoing but goodhumored critique, warning against 
over-emphasis on the publication of personal papers, and urging 
that more consideration be given to the issuance of source material 
in the various subject fields of United States history. Two mem- 
bers of the National Historical Publications Commission, Dr. Solon 
J. Buck and Dr. Richard Shryock, also commented on the work 
of the Commission. 


Professor James F. Hopkins, of the Department of History of 
the University of Kentucky, announces that the research facilities 
of the University in cooperation with the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission, have begun to collect and compile the papers 
of Henry Clay, with a view to their eventual publication. Letters 
both to and by Clay, other materials of which Clay was the author, 
and particularly significant items about him will be included. Li- 
braries, historical societies, and individuals in Pennsylvania having 
such material—and it seems very probable that there are some— 
are urged to communicate with Dr. Hopkins. 





COMMENT IN QUOTES 


From the Reading Eagle, Tuesday, March 11, 1952: 

“... It was not alone from those who did the unusual and spec- 
tacular things that Berks drew its strength and achieved its pres- 
ent stature. It was the common man and woman of Berks County 
—the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant—whose names are not 
recorded but who lived and worked and left the world a little better 
than they found it, who developed the farms, opened the roads, 
dug the canals and built the industries and railroads and homes 
which now give Berks her strength and charm. 

“The Eagle welcomes this anniversary of two centuries of prog- 
ress as an opportunity to pay a deserved tribute to the generations 
of Berks Countians who have made life better for those who live 
after them.” 
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Some telling lines by Robert S. Harper, in a review of Mr. 
Brady’s Contemporaries: An Album of Portraits by Mathew B. 
Brady, by Roy Meredith, in the January, 1952, issue of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, deserve quotation : 


... The dust jacket of this book refers to the 1861-65 
struggle as the “War Between the States.’ Let’s take 
Lincoln’s word for it and call it the Civil War. If you 
don’t think that is correct, read the Gettysburg speech 
again. 
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EpitTep By J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Prices and Inflation During the American Revolution, Pennsylvania, 1770- 
1790. By Anne Bezanson, assisted by Blanch Daley, Marjorie C. Deni- 
son, and Miriam Hussey. [Industrial Research Department, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Research 
Studies, XXXV.] (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1951. Pp. xvi, 362. $6.75.) 


The present generation of Americans has many pungent reasons for 
being concerned with price levels. Since the first World War deflation, 
inflation, poverty, and prosperity have played a puzzling game of tag across 
the financial stage. Everywhere, as the whole population has become in- 
volved, questions have swelled in volume, but answers have been few and 
inadequate. By 1929, scholars had become interested in planned studies of 
price trends in our history. Among the earliest of these were Professors 
Edwin F. Gay and Arthur H. Cole of Harvard University. Wholesale Com- 
modity Prices in the United States, 1700-1861, edited by Professor Cole 
and published in 1938, was the first fruit of the movement. For this volume 
Miss Anne Bezanson and associates of the University of Pennsylvania pre- 
pared a study of Philadelphia prices. Miss Bezanson and associates also 
launched a three-volume Pennsylvania project to cover the years to the Civil 
War. The first volume, Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania (to 1775), and the 
second, Il’holesale Prices in Philadelphia, 1784-1861, have been previously 
published; the present book fills in the gap between the two. All three were 
sponsored by the Industrial Research Department of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce and published by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 

Prices and Inflation During the American Revolution, Pennsylvania, 1770- 
1790, was a greater challenge to the authors than either of its companions. 
The material for its composition, covering a period of governmental up- 
heaval, was obtained only by persistent and laborious effort. The central 
theme of the study is wholesale prices as seen through the records of Phila- 
delphia merchants ; but the records are fragmentary and uncertain, and many 
ingenious substitutes had to be examined before a logical whole could be 
constructed. Actually the study was severely limited by the amount of mate- 
rial available. The authors rightly regard it as “no small achievement that 
as many as fifteen commodities can be included in an index of prices for 
the war years.” The fifteen are beef, chocolate, coffee, corn, common flour, 
superfine flour, bar iron, molasses, pepper, pork, West India rum, Muscovado 
sugar, tar, Bohea tea, and wheat. There is likewise some material on ship 
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bread, cotton, middling flour, indigo, sole leather, rice, loaf sugar, Virginia 
tobacco, turpentine, and Madeira wine. 

But however disappointing the range of material available, the vagaries 
of economic and financial behavior in time of war are easily perceived. In- 
flation, regulation, evasion, speculation, and peculation are to one degree or 
another observable. The price curve swung upward in one year more than 
four hundred per cent, and in the final crash it plummeted downward with 
sickening speed. Yet the curves and graphs, though meticulously constructed, 
are not portraits of an age but only glimpses through dim windows that 
sometimes conceal as much as they reveal. 

It is no criticism to say that the book will be of greatest use to the special 
student. Except where the unscientific character of their materials forces 
a break, the authors stick devotedly to their scientific analysis. The general 
reader will sense no backdrop of unstable government as prices surged back 
and forth, and he will understand little the laws and regulations that ap- 
peared—or the conditions that inspired them. Perhaps when enough studies 
of the nature of this one have appeared, someone will tell for the layman 
our financial story, especially during our wars. In no field is the hand of the 
simplifier so badly needed. 

Miss Bezanson and her associates have made an excellent and important 
contribution to economic history. They have dug well into their sources and 
have handled their problems with scholarly acumen. The valuable charts, 
graphs, and tables only intimate the vast amount of hard work that has gone 
into the project. 


Temple University James A. BARNES 


American Conservatism in the Age of Enterprise. By Robert Green Me- 
Closkey. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, $3.25.) 
One of the controlling facts in the political behavior of Americans during 
the Twentieth Century is a conflict of ideas of definition regarding democ- 
racy. The American believes in freedom; political individual liberty has 
been his ancient watchword. But he is also humane and has a conscience 
where injustice and suffering are concerned. As the growth of the Amer- 
ican nation has proceeded at such a great pace, its wealth has been mobilized 
and concentrated, its resources depleted and poverty increased, occasionally 
as the result of certain types of corruption and greed. So the American has 
developed the doctrine of social control, of restraining liberty in the inter- 
est of human welfare. However, these two concepts have in them elements of 
conflict which are confusing. 

This confusion is made more pronounced by the two uses made of the 
shibboleth “liberty.” That which had been an instrument of radical thought 
and action, after the Civil War was cleverly transformed into a symbol 
of conservatism, As the move for social control legislation grew, it became 
apparent that it would limit the liberty of business enterprisers and also 
limit their freedom to accumulate property. Those who opposed these curbs 
ingeniously transferred the idea of liberty as applied to the individual as 
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citizen to the individual as business man and property owner. Those who 
interfered with man’s acquisition and use of his property were violating the 
sacred principles of liberty by advocating radical doctrines of confiscation 
looking toward socialism. 

Mr. McCloskey traces the development of this doctrine of conservatism 
by analyzing the writings of three of its eminent formulators: Stephen J. 
Field of the Supreme Court; William Graham Sumner, Yale scholar; and 
Andrew Carnegie, capitalist and philanthropist. He traces the connection 
among their careers, their environments and ‘beliefs. Their writings were 
persuasive arguments for laissez-faire and the sanctity of property. They 
persuaded many that democratic government should be chiefly concerned 
with the protection of men’s accumulation of material gain in the name of 
greater prosperity for all. For a time this view prevailed and is still much 
used, but it did not stem the onward tide of social control legislation, for, 
like King Canute who ordered the ocean tide to stay its course, the doc- 
trine had assumed a task too great for it. Populism, Progressivism, and the 
various “Deals” enjoyed greater popular favor. This is a neat book con- 
taining significant chapters in the history of American attempts to define 
“Democracy.” 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHots 


A Philadelphia Story: The Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance 
of Houses from Loss by Fire. By Nicholas B. Wainwright. (Philadel- 
phia: The Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance of Houses 
from Loss by Fire, 1952. Illustrated. Pp. 260. $5.00.) 

The Philadelphia Contributionship, also known as the Hand-in-Hand, is 
generally considered the oldest existing fire insurance company in the 
United States. Since its founding in 1752, it has included among its officers 
many notable Philadelphians, from Benjamin Franklin to Francis Biddle, 
recently Attorney-General of the United States. Originally under Quaker 
control, this mutual company eventually became an aristocratic and extremely 
conservative organization, maintaining a ten per cent dividend on its deposit 
premiums by refusing to insure any building remotely resembling a bad risk. 

In many ways the Hand-in-Hand represents the respect for traditional 
business methods which has characterized many Philadelphia commercial 
houses. No doubt this tendency constitutes a partial explanation for the 
passing of economic supremacy to the more aggressive and speculative cen- 
ters of New York and Chicago. Yet in the practises of the Contributionship 
and in its sedate red brick office building and fenced garden on South Fourth 
Street inhere a certain honesty and dignity which inspire confidence and 
reflect valuable traditions in Pennsylvania history. 

In keeping with its respect for the past, the Contributionship has pub- 
lished the history of its first two hundred years. Its records have been pre- 
served in its own archives and have been supplemented by source material 
from The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The company wisely entrusted 
the writing of its history to Mr. Nicholas B. Wainwright, a research librarian 
of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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As a result, A Philadelphia Story is in most respects a model which might 
well be followed by other insurance companies interested in preserving their 
history. Instead of abstracting at length the minutes of interminable directors’ 
meetings, the author selects and emphasizes the important events in the com- 
pany’s history. By appropriately consigning his complete list of officers to 
the appendices, he concentrates on the moulders of the company’s policies 
and succeeds in bringing these leaders very much to life . 

A great deal of the volume is properly devoted to the economic and social 
history of Philadelphia, with which Mr. Wainwright shows wide acquaint- 
ance. In addition, he successfully integrates the history of the company with 
that of the United States. The numerous illustrations, many of them in color, 
are exceptionally valuable. 

This volume avoids the promotional or advertising approach which mars 
so many business histories. In fact, the eccentricities and even the close busi- 
ness practices of an occasional past director are brought out of the closet. The 
style is modest, direct, and occasionally humorous. The author is trying 
neither to sell insurance nor to win a Pulitzer prize. The results are re- 
freshing. 

In view of the large amount of research which obviously was involved in 
the presentation of this history, it is unfortunate that the Contributionship 
did not see fit to include a bibliography. The omission of footnotes can be 
justified, since the book is intended to appeal to a fairly wide audience. The 
addition of a bibliography, however, would have made the volume more 
valuable to the student and the scholar. 


West Virginia University WituiaM D. Barns 


Foreigners in the Union Army and Navy, By Ella Lonn. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 725. $8.50.) 


“Hundreds in the army cannot understand one word of English.” Thus 
did Harper’s Weekly comment on the great number of foreigners in the 
Union forces during the Civil War—lIrish, Germans, Scandinavians, French, 
Swiss, and a dozen other nationalities. These interesting people are discussed 
in this important new book by Ella Lonn, an established scholar and onetime 
president of the Southern Historical Association. The volume is crammed 
with details and rather heavy in its style; but those who have a serious 
interest in “our greatest war” will find it worth their time. 

Some years ago, Dr. Lonn wrote a book on Foreigners in the Confederacy. 
But there were only a quarter of a million foreign-born in the South; over 
four million in the North. The job of covering the Civil War activities of 
these persons was therefore enormous; Miss Lonn, however, saw it through. 
She covered the work of other scholars. She consulted the printed sources, 
in several languages. She looked into many hitherto unexploited manuscript 
collections. Most notable was her use of material in the National Archives 
in Washington. Many persons, including not a few scholars, assume that all 
the government material on the Civil War was printed in the 140-odd vol- 
umes of the Official Records. That of course is incorrect; Dr. Lonn found 
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huge quantities of heretofore unused manuscripts awaiting her in the National 
Archives. Her experience should lead others to spend more time in that 
depository. 

The foreign-born were scattered through the northern states in 1860. Penn- 
sylvania ranked second in the overall statistics for foreign-born, second 
behind New York for the Irish, third behind New York and Ohio for the 
Germans. The latter, of course, were new arrivals; the Pennsylvania Dutch 
of 1860 were American-born. 

Sometimes the foreign-born served in units of their own, such as the 27th, 
73d, 74th, 75th, and 98th Pennsylvania (German regiments), or the 24th, 
69th, and 116th Pennsylvania (Irish regiments, the latter being part of the 
celebrated Irish brigade). Native American soldiers were sometimes puzzled 
by these “foreign” units, because of differences in camp layout, language, 
religion, holiday celebrations, drinking habits, and the like. But the immigrant 
regiments fought well. The 74th Pennsylvania, as an example, won much 
praise in the Virginia fighting. A German regiment enlisted in the Pitts- 
burgh region, it was commanded by a former Prussian officer, Alexander 
von Schimmelfenning, later a brigadier general. Another Pennsylvania Ger- 
man regiment, the 73rd, suffered fearful casualties at Second Bull Run and 
Chancellorsville, but was still on hand to fight at Gettysburg. 

Most of the foreign-born who fought for the Union were mixed in with 
the native Americans. Generally, they fought well. A good many rendered 
special service as chaplains, physicians, or musicians. A few rose to general’s 
rank; a number became colonels. But most were privates, who marched and 
fought, suffered and complained like their native-born comrades. 

Dr. Lonn covers the part played by foreign-born in draft riots, their home- 
front activities, anti-foreign feeling in the army and navy, political rewards 
given to foreign-born veterans. She has interesting material on the European 
soldiers of fortune who wanted Union commissions, on the efforts of the 
United States to recruit soldiers abroad (and resultant diplomatic squabbles), 
and on the drafting of aliens in the United States. She feels that the for- 
eign-born made a notable contribution to the Union cause and that, in those 
days, anyway, the melting pot really worked, turning Europeans into loyal 
and valuable citizens. 


University of Wisconsin Frep Harvey HArrINGTON 


Showboats: The History of an American Institution. By Philip Graham. 
(Austin: The University of Texas Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 224. $3.75.) 

It may come as a shock to some of Dr. Graham‘s readers to learn that 
only one specimen of the old-time showboat survives—and it is tied up per- 
manently at a wharf in St. Louis. The rest have succumbed to ice, snags, 
fire, and changes in popular taste; but. for a century and a quarter these 
showboats were an indispensable part of American frontier life. They fol- 
lowed the rivers, as immigration did, and provided practically the only safety 
valve for “an over-worked and emotionally repressed people.” 
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Showboating may have started as early as 1815, when Noah Ludlow 
drifted from Pennsylvania to Tennessee with a troupe of actors. There is 
no proof, however, that he ever used his scow as a theatre. The first 
boat designed for presenting dramatic spectacles was not launched until the 
summer of 1831 at Pittsburgh. The owner was William Chapman, formerly 
of London, and cast and crew were made up mostly of members of his 
family. 

Chapman's success brought many imitators into the field, and business 
boomed until the outbreak of the Civil War. Many kinds of shows took to 
the water. There were even floating circuses, such as Spaulding and Rogers’ 
FLOATING CIRCUS PALACE, launched at Cincinnati in 1851. 

After the war, the showboat business had to start all over again, and 
Augustus Byron French was the man who brought the river theatres back 
into their own. In 1878 he launched his firsts NEW SENSATION and began 
to convince skeptical audiences that he could provide varied, amusing, and 
decent entertainment. Not merely did he keep his show clean; he insisted 
that his actors lead good moral lives as well. This tradition, Dr. Graham 
thinks, soon became standard on the river. 

During the eighties and nineties, showboats became bigger and more luxuri- 
ous. Towboats pushed them into out-of-the-way bayous in the South and 
back up the Mississippi when the season was over. The calliope, which could 
be heard for eight or ten miles, became a standard feature. Cooling fans, 
electric lights, Shakespearian plays, and even moving pictures were added 
to the attractions as time went on, but sentimental drama, played “straight,” 
was always the backbone of the showboat’s offering. 

Between 1914 and 1918, the Mississippi carried from fourteen to eighteen 
showboats each year, but after that the decline began. Better roads and Ford 
automobiles brought country families to town, and the motion-picture thea- 
tres gave them a variety of entertainment which the river shows could not 
match. One by one the COTTON BLOSSOMS and FLOATING PALACES 
disappeared. 

Then in 1929, Billy Bryant found a means of keeping a little life in his 
fading tradition. During the dark days of the Depression, he tied up at a 
Cincinnati wharf in a desperate attempt to pick up a little business. His 
show caught on with a sophisticated audience, thanks to a little extra ham- 
ming or burlesquing of the lines. Since then, any presentation of The Drunk- 
ard or Ten Nights in a Barroom, whether afloat or ashore, has been played 
for laughs. Even Bill Menke’s GOLDENROD, tied up for good in St. Louis, 
treats the old plays a little less than seriously. 

Dr. Graham, of the English Department of the University of Texas, is a 
competent scholar and has made the most of a wide range of source material. 
At the same time he has achieved a flexible, even colloquial, style which 
makes for easy reading and communicates a good deal of the author's nos- 
talgic delight in his subject. His book should stand for a long time as the 
standard work on a fascinating aspect of our history. 


Texas Western College C. L. SoNNICHSEN 
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A History of the American Theatre 1700-1950. By Glenn Hughes. (New 
York and: Hollywood: Samuel French, 1951. Pp. xiv, 562. $5.00.) 


Professor Hughes has here accomplished the tremendous task of sketching 
the entire history of the theatre in the United States. Any work, no matter 
how skillful, that attempts to cover in detail such a broad subject through 
two and a half centuries risks certain almost inevitable defects, and this 
survey has not remained clear of them, The vastness of the factual informa- 
tion that had to be succinctly presented raised problems of organization for 
which there could be no ideal solution. Not only that, but there is little 
variety of emphasis: each group of facts is presented much like any other 
group of facts, and the constant pressure of space limitation hurries both 
writer and reader forward too rapidly. But though thefe is little centrality 
to the book, little indication of main currents, it admirably fulfills an impor- 
tant need, and for students of the American theatre it will probably be for 
some time to come one of the most genuinely useful works in the field. 
Hughes presents an astonishingly large amount of material in a style that, 
though seldom vivid, is invariably competent, economical, clear, highly 
readable. And in his closing chapters he proves himself a keen analyst oi 
the causes of the tragic decline of the American theatre since 1920; lovers 
of the legitimate stage will agree with his sober reflections upon the doubtful 
future of the theatre in this country. 

It should be reported, not as a stricture but simply as a statement of fact, 
that most of the material is derived admittedly (and inevitably) from sec- 
ondary sources. Hughes has produced not a work of original research but a 
painstaking, intelligent summation of the discoveries of a host of “patient 
annalists” to whom he makes acknowledgment. The carefully compiled bibli- 
ography and index add to the value of the book as a reference work. 

The student of Pennsylvania history will find much about Philadelphia 
theatres in the early chapters, for in spite of Quaker antipathy to the stage, 
Philadelphia was a major center of theatrical activity throughout the eight- 
ecnth century and into the nineteenth. But there is almost nothing about 
dramatic production elsewhere in Pennsylvania, and of course before the 
nineteenth century was very old Philadelphia had lost national leadership 
in the theatre to New York. 

It would be wrong to leave the impression that Professor Hughes ha: 
produced nothing more than a compilation, however valuable. His work is 
chat of a man who loves the theatre, and in spite of his pace he is able to 
convey something of its charm—something of its evanescence. Any reader 
over the age of forty will be moved not only by the not unpleasant melancholy 
that haunts the account of a human activity to which generations of men 
and women have devoted their lives, but by the realization of how swiftly 
life rushes past and how soon stage figures that flourished in one’s own 
youth have become part of the long and honorable story that threads back 
through time to the dawn of civilization. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology AUSTIN WRIGHT 
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Benjamin Hawkins—Indian Agent. By Merritt B. Pound. (Athens: The 
University of Georgia Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 270. $4.00.) 


The southern Indians have had two outstanding administrators of their 
affairs. The first, John Stuart, is the subject of an excellent monograph 
brought out by John Richard Alden in 1944. The second, Benjamin Hawkins, 
is treated in the volume under review. 

Hawkins’ background for Indian administration was slight. As a member 
of the Continental Congress and United States Senate from North Carolina, 
he had served on committees dealing with Indian problems and, more im- 
portant, he had served as a United States commissioner in negotiating 
the Treaty of Hopewell in 1785-1786 with the Cherokee, Chickasaw, and 
Choctaw and that of Coleraine in 1796 with the Creek. Shortly after the 
latter event, President Washington appointed Hawkins as “Principal Tempo- 
rary Agent for Indian Affairs South of the Ohio River.” For four years his 
headquarters were almost literally in the saddle. In 1801, however, President 
Jefferson made Hawkins “Principal Agent” to the southern tribes, and with 
this assurance of permanent appointment he established a home and located 
his agency at a site on the Flint River in the lower Creek country. Here he 
cultivated a large acreage with scores of Negro slaves. Using improved 
farming methods, he sought to demonstrate to the Indian the advantages 
of the white man’s way of subsistence. At his urging the Creek set up their 
first national council, composed of representatives of the several towns, which 
proved effective in determining “the will of the nation” and in meting out 
punishment to red malefactors who had wronged Georgia frontiersmen. In 
1795 the Congress enacted legislation providing for a non-profit Federal 
factory system, whereby the Indians should pay in peltry for supplies re- 
ceived by them. Agent Hawkins supervised the execution of this system in 
the South, including the framing of the regulations under which traffic was 
carried on. Of primary significance was the agent’s work in negotiating in 
behalf of the United States Government several treaties with the Indians. 
These negotiations revolved about land cessions. So intense were his efforts 
to see that the natives received justice that the land-hungry Georgians ac- 
cused Hawkins of prejudice against themselves. He worked hard, and for a 
decade and a half successfully, at keeping the peace along the Georgia-Creek 
frontier. By 1813, nevertheless, the gradually accumulating anti-American 
sentiment among the Creek burst into war. The friendly factions Hawkins 
led against the hostiles, but it was the forces of General Andrew Jackson 
that smashed the opposition. The Creek outbreak was a blow to Hawkins’ 
prestige as an Indian administrator. It was a blow which certainly hastened 
his death, which occurred on the agency in 1816. 

Professor Pound has given us the first full account of Hawkins’ career. 
The treatment is sympathetic, but not adulatory. Coverage of American 
sources was good, but unmentioned by the author are many Hawkins docu- 
ments in the collection known as “Papeles procedentes de la Isla de Cuba,” 
which is deposited with the Archivo General de Indias at Seville, Spain. 
Some of these Hawkins documents are available in the form of transcripts 
at the Library of Congress. Several pertinent secondary narratives are miss- 
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ing from Pound’s bibliography. Not all items in his bibliography are cited 
in his footnotes. Citations lack uniformity, often completeness, and occasion- 
ally exactness. The style is weighty, and the flow of narrative is broken too 
frequently by lengthy quoted passages, not always from contemporaries. 
Useful, if somewhat sketchy, is the map on the inside front cover. 


National Archives W. NEIL FRANKLIN 


The Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860. By George Rogers Taylor. [The 
Economic History of the United States, Vol. IV.) (New York and 
Toronto: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. xviii, 490. $6.00.) 


Professor Taylor’s volume is Number IV in the series and the fifth volume 
to be published in the nine-volume Economic History of the United States. 
It is comprehensive ; it is as meaty as an egg; it is admirably organized and 
written. Although the period covered is one with which I have regarded 
myself as reasonably familiar, new material and fresh viewpoints appeared 
in nearly every chapter. The author not only has distilled for the benefit of 
his readers the extensive and ever-mounting monographic literature for this 
period, but at many points adds the results of his own research and mature 
reflections. Indeed, it seems rather extraordinary that so much material could 
be packed into less than 400 pages. The fifty-odd pages of bibliography and 
statistical tables which follow are sheer bonus and, to the teacher and re- 
search student at least, are alone well worth the price of admission. 

Excepting only agriculture and the westward movement, to be covered in 
Volume III of the series, The Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860 covers 
the major phases of American economic development during this period. Be- 
ginning with a brief descriptive analysis of “Merchant Capitalism, 1815,” 
the author turns at once to transportation, devoting six chapters to the 
development of all forms of transport: land, inland waterway, and ocean. 
This series is followed by two chapters on trade, foreign and domestic. 
Next comes two chapters each on manufacturing, on labor, and on monetary 
and financial development, including economic fluctuations. For good meas- 
ure, there is an excellent chapter on the role of government, and the con- 
cluding chapter provides a useful overall view of the industrial, urban, and 
business aspects of the economy on the eve of the Civil War. 

The distinctive feature of Professor Taylor’s treatment is the emphasis 
on the role of transportation, to which approximately one-third of the text 
is devoted. In his preface the author defends this emphasis on the grounds 
that “transportation developments were so revolutionary and... so funda- 
mental to the economic growth of the country.” Yet one can argue with 
equal force that developments in manufacturing during these decades were 
hardly less revolutionary and fundamental. To have allotted six chapters 
to the one theme and but two to the other seems to me a little extreme, but 
since Professor Taylor handles the two on manufacturing with such skill I 
shall not press my complaint unduly. One victim of this distribution of 
emphasis is the mining industries. Except for frequent references to the 
trade in and use of coal, these industries receive slight attention. Yet it was 
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in the decades preceding the Civil War that the foundations were laid, alike 
in technical knowledge and methods and in business experience, for the min- 
ing developments upon which the industrial growth of the age ahead so 
largely rested. This sin of omission, if such it be, is of minor consequence 
in a volume which gives us so much insight and understanding of American 
economic development in the early industrial age. 


The American University Louis C. HUNTER 


Crisis in Freedom: The Alien and Sedition Acts. By John C. Miller. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1951. Pp. 253. $3.50.) 


John C. Miller’s reputation as a readable, authoritative, and perceiving 
historian will be strengthened anew by his most recent work, Crisis in Free- 
dom, which deals with the motivations, manifestations, and inferences of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. The political struggles in the early Republic come 
to life through the pen of Mr. Miller, who has the knack of writing about 
the past as something close and vital to the reader. The author portrays a 
two-year period in our history when mighty issues were at stake, strong 
personalities clashed, and the domestic and foreign policies of the govern- 
ment were inextricably intertwined. How the Federalists tried to destroy 
Jacobinism and Jeffersonianism as virtually one and the same thing is told 
without Mr. Miller pointing out similarities between hysteria in America at 
the end of the eighteenth century and hysteria in the middle of the twentieth. 
Yet the reader cannot fail to see in the Federalist attempt to identify free 
criticism with treachery a resemblance to much that is taking place today. 
To those who cherish their liberties and who count the Bill of Rights as 
among their great privileges, it is gratifying to read how the Alien and 
Sedition laws in general proved to be unenforceable, how little, comparatively 
speaking, they silenced the voice of free criticism, and how they helped to 
destroy the Federalist influence which they were designed to strengthen. 

This reviewer wishes that the author had given titles to his chapters so 
that the book’s organic growth from phase to phase of the struggle could have 
been emphasized. In places the text seems overburdened with direct quota- 
tions, some of which might better have been footnotes. Occasionally, the 
author takes the knowledge of the reader for granted, notably in his treat- 
ment of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions and of the machinations of 
Hamilton, Pickering, and McHenry to prevent the re-election of President 
Adams in 1800. There is some tendency toward excessive reiteration of 
central themes. 

The honesty, fairness, simplicity, and effectiveness of Crisis in Freedom 
are so marked that criticisms such as those above are but petty considera- 
tions. Samuel E. Morison, to whom the book is dedicated and who himself 
combines careful scholarship with consummate skill as a writer, can rightly 
take pride in the work of his distinguished student and fellow-historian. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology NorMAn H. Dawes 
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Jersey Shore: The Patriotic Background that Gave this Pennsylvania Bor- 
ough its Picturesque Name—A Tale of the Tiadaghton. By Joseph Cox. 
(Jersey Shore, Pa.: The Herald Publishing Company, 1951. Pp. 59. 
$0.50.) 


This is an account of the 125th anniversary of Jersey Shore (1826-1951). 
The content of the book provides the historical background that gave the bor- 
ough its picturesque name. The title can well be designated a Tale of the 
Tiadaghton (Pine Creek). The story begins with the early visits of La- 
Salle and Brule to this region, the timely arrival of the British to protect 
their interests against the threats of the French and their Indian allies, and 
with the first white settlements in the valley. Squatters settled there despite 
the fact they ran a great risk of being arrested by the Provincial authorities, 
and imprisoned, losing their scalps in their attempts to stake out their lands 
and otherwise enduring the hardships of frontier life. These first settlers 
effected an organization among themselves for mutual protection known as 
the Fair Play System. This organization greatly influenced the life of its 
members, improved their relationships with one another, and inspired in 
them a love for liberty and independence. These settlers were among the 
first to proclaim their independence from England as expressed by the famous 
Tiadaghton Elm meeting and the erection of Fort Antes in 1776. 

Numerous stories have become attached to such a name for an inland town. 
The Davison-Burying Ground (Pine Creek Cemetery) can be rightfully 
regarded as a center of interest of the community’s historic past. The 
Jersey Shore newspapers, the different denominational churches, the ex- 
tensive lumbering industry, the West Branch Canal, and the building of 
railroads are likewise given due consideration. The natural resources of the 
region have been developed over the years; shops, mills, and factories have 
been operating; and an excellent school system has been functioning. The 
book constitutes a good account of the community that celebrated its 125th 
anniversary last year. Perhaps too much information has been compressed 
into its thirty-two pages at the expense of clarity for the general reader. 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania Georce F, DUNKELBERGER 


John Brown, Pennsylvania Citisen. By Ernest C. Miller. (Warren, Pa.: 
Penn State Press, 1952. Pp. 27. $1.00.) 


John Brown—known to history as John Brown of Osawatomie and Har- 
per’s Ferry—is most generally thought of as a New Englander, as indeed 
he was by birth, or as a resident of Kansas. Rarely is he thought of or even 
referred to as a home and community builder in Pennsylvania. Yet, as Mr. 
Miller points out in his tightly compressed work, John Brown spent ten 
full years or a little more than one-sixth of his entire life in one spot in 
Crawford County, northwestern Pennsylvania. 

That period in his life has been neglected by both historian and biographer ; 
yet by all accounts it was the most peaceful and prosperous, and perhaps 
the most productive, decade of his entire career. Mr. Miller’s brochure 
serves to bring together scattered materials and in a concisely told and fully 
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documented narrative reconstructs the early life of the Kansas and Harper’s 
Ferry raider in a thinly settled and somewhat isolated section of Pennsylvania. 

It was in May, 1825, that Brown disposed of his farm and tannery at Hud- 
son, Ohio—where he was reared—and gathering his wife and his little but 
growing brood removed to a virgin forest acreage some twelve miles north- 
east of Meadville, Pennsylvania. There he cleared the land and made a pro- 
ductive farm, set up a tannery, introduced blooded cattle into the neighbor- 
hood, adopted new and progressive methods of farming, organized a church, 
formed a school in his home for his own and neighboring children, and estab- 
lished a post office with himself as postmaster and mail carrier. In fact, 
John Brown was the community leader. And there in the crossroads hamlet, 
which he called Randolph (now known as New Richmond), he wrought as 
a community builder from 1825 until May, 1835. 

The one stormy incident of this ten-year interlude was his participation in 
the anti-Masonic troubles. Brown himself was a Mason, member of the 
Lodge in Hudson, Ohio, and indeed was Junior Deacon of the Lodge at the 
time of his removal to Pennsylvania. But joining with the anti-Masonic 
forces—politically in the majority in his area—he renounced Masonry and 
crusaded against the order in such manner as to make himself the object of 
threats of personal violence. All this Mr. Miller recites in some detail, citing 
authorities for the story told. 

Some one hundred acres of the farm John Brown hacked out of the forest, 
including his home and tannery site, was acquired by Dr. Charles W. Olsen, 
of Chicago, about five years ago. A part of it is being converted into a 
memorial park, with facilities for picnics and other public meetings. And so, 
whatever neglect has been the share of John Brown as a Pennsylvania citi- 
zen in the past, that neglect will in a great measure be cured for the future 
by the public spirited efforts of Dr. Olsen and the excellent booklet issued 
by Mr. Miller. 


New York City Boyp B. STUTLER 


Some Notes on the Rosenberger Family in Pennsylvania & Virginia, 1729- 
1950. By Francis Coleman Rosenberger. (Richmond: Printed for private 
circulation by the William Byrd Press, 1950. Pp. vii, 39. $3.00.) 


Much has been written concerning the Rosenberger family of Pennsylvania, 
as shown by the published volumes of Isaiah R. Haldeman (1892) ; that in- 
defatigable chronicler of Pennsylvania Mennonite families, Rev. A. J. Fretz 
(1906) ; and Jesse Leonard Rosenberger (1922, 1923, 1929). But, so far as 
this reviewer knows, comparatively little concerning the Virginia family, 
which has a remote Pennsylvania background, has appeared in print. 

Francis C. Rosenberger, who is a member of the Pennsylvania German 
Society and the Virginia Society Sons of the American Revolution, and the 
editor of Virginia Reader: A Treasury of Writings from the First Voy- 
ages io the Present, corrects that deficiency in this compact little work. In 
order to show the background of the German settlers of the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, he briefly traces their history in Pennsylvania, the Ger- 
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man Fatherland, and the Valley itself. He gives-in some: detail the history of 
the families of Heinrich Rosenberger, who settled in Indian Creek Valley, 
present Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, in 1729, and of three other 
Rosenbergers of that period whose relationship to Heinrich is undetermined. 

The major portion of the booklet is devoted to the descendants of Erasmus 
Rosenberger, who came to Philadelphia in 1749 and who was apparently 
the Erasmus who appeared in Berkeley County, Virginia, by 1776 and 
Shenandoah County by 1790; and of George Rosenberger, a contemporary of 
Erasmus, who settled in Shenandoah and Rockingham Counties, Virginia. A 
brief section lists thirty-eight Rosenberger marriage bonds between 1792 
and 1848. 

The typography of Mr. Rosenberger’s work is excellent and his scholar- 
ship is demonstrated by the numerous footnotes citing his sources. 
Pennsylvania Historical Junto MILTON RUBINCAM 
Washington, D.C. 


Portraits in Delaware, 1700-1850, A Check List. (Wilmington, Delaware: 
Compiled by the National Society of Colonial Dames of America in the 
State of Delaware, 1951. Pp. 176. $5.00.) 

The subject of this volume is precisely described by the title page as a 
check list of portraits found in the state of Delaware which were painted 
between the years 1700 and 1850. All check lists, especially those in per- 
manent book form, are welcomed by the scholar in his special field of re- 
search and are also valuable to the casually interested. Listed in this volume 
are some 295 portraits arranged in alphabetical order under the town or place 
of location. A short biographical sketch of the artist is likewise included in 
a separate section of the book. With the description of each painting size 
is given in inches. Another section of the volume is devoted to excellent sepia 
photographs of a few of the representative subjects. These subjects have not 
been chosen as persons of note or fame but rather for their ability to show 
variations in the artist’s approach in technique. The book also contains an 
excellent index of both illustrated paintings and listed works. 

The object of the Committee to compile a check list of Delaware portraits 
for the student, the visitor, and the loyal Delawarean has well been realized. 
The initial one thousand copies printed could well be used by libraries and 
students of art as the check list for the period noted. 


Old Economy LAWRENCE THURMAN 
Ambridge, Pa. 


List of File Microcopies of the National Archives. [National Archives 
Publication No, 51-5.) (Washington: The National Archives, 1950. Pp. 
v, 67.) 
This list, compiled by Albert H. Leisinger, Jr., supersedes the List of 
File Microcopies brought out by the National Archives in 1947. 
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Annual Reports of the Treasure: and Director of the Historical Society of 
York County for the Year 1951. (York, Pa.: The Society, 1952. Pp. 23.) 


A summary of the accomplishments of the Society during 1951. 


Susquehanna University Studies, Volume IV, No, 4. Edited by Arthur Her- 
man Wilson et al. (Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna University Press, 
May, 1952. Pp. 267-316.) 


This number contains an article by William A. Russ, Jr., entitled “Varie- 
ties of Socialism in the United States”; an article by Russell W. Gilbert 
entitled “Penthesilea also Abbild Kleistischen”; and an article by Arthur 
Herman Wilson entitled “The Influence of Hamlet upon Chekov’s The Sea 
Gull.” The editor's foreword contains a brief tribute to Dr. Russ, who re- 
cently was elected president of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, and 
calls attention to the fact that Dr. Gilbert's article is the first one in a foreign 
language to be published in the Studies. 


Annual Report on the National Archives and Records Service from the 
Annual Report of the Administrator of General Services for the Year 
Ending June 30, 1951. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1952. 

Pp. 34.) 


Pennsylvania Archaeologist. [Society for Pennsylvania’ Archaeology, Bul- 
letin. XXII, No. 1.] (Philadelphia: The Society, 1952. Pp. 44. $3.00.) 
a year.) 


This issue of Pennsylvania Archaeologist contains the following three arti- 
cles: “Two Shenk’s Ferry Sites in Lebanon County, Pennsylvania,” by John 
Witthoft and S. S. Farver; “The Mohawk-Caughnawaga Excavation,” by 
the Very Rev. Thomas Grassman; and “Archeological Problems in the 
Upper Ohio Valley; Part 2—The Northern Area,” by William J. Mayer- 
Oakes. 
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Visit Pennsbury Manor 


The Re-created Country Home of William Penn 








At Pennsbury Manor the past of William Penn and of the 
foundation years of Pennsylvania seems to come alive for the 
historically-minded visitor. Here William Penn’s country home 
on the banks of the Delaware has been re-created by the Common- 
wealth as a memorial to its great Founder. Located about 24 miles 
northeast of Philadelphia, not far from present-day Morrisville 
and the great new Fairless steel works, the Manor House with 
its carefully-selected furnishings, its outbuildings, orchards, and 
gardens, makes a beautiful and harmonious picture, a memento 
) of Pennsylvania’s beginnings on the very threshold of a mighty 

example of its modern industrial power. 





To reach Pennsbury Manor, follow Route 13 north from 
Philadelphia, or south from Morrisville—conspicuous 
markers show the turnoff to the Manor. 


Write for a free historical folder on Pennsbury Manor to the 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL AND MUSEUM 
COMMISSION 
StaTE Museum BUILDING 
HARRISBURG 











And Other State Historical Shrines 


GOVERNOR PRINTZ PARK, site of the capitol of New 
Sweden, first white colony on Pennsylvania soil. (Near Essing- 
ton, Delaware County ) 

JOHN MORTON HOMESTEAD, birthplace of the Signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, a descendant of Swedish 
colonists. (Prospect Park, Delaware County) 

POTTSGROVE MANSION, home of noted ironmaster, visited 
by Washington in Valley Forge days. (Pottstown, Montgomery 
County ) 

CORNWALL FURNACE, early and important ironworks, sur- 
viving intact as a perfect example of a charcoal iron furnace. 
(Cornwall, Lebanon County ) 

DANIEL BOONE HOMESTEAD, birthplace of famous pio- 
neer, with restored stone house as a fine specimen of early 
domestic architecture, and camp facilities for young people. 
(Near Baumstown, Berks County ) 

EPHRATA CLOISTER, surviving buildings of a remarkable 
religious communal group, dating back to mid-18th century. 
(Ephrata, Lancaster County ) 

DRAKE WELL MEMORIAL PARK, site of first drilled oil 
well, with replica of original derrick and an interesting museum. 
(Venango County, near Titusville, Crawford County ) 

FORT AUGUSTA, fine model of a frontier fort, with adjoining 
well and powder magazine of original fort, and a museum. 
(Sunbury, Northumberland County ) 

FLAGSHIP NIAGARA, only surviving vessel of Perry’s fleet 
which won Battle of Lake Erie; reconstruction as yet incom- 
plete. (Erie, Erie County ) 

FORT LE BOEUF MEMORIAL, site of French fort which was 
scene of Washington’s first public mission. (Waterford, Erie 
County ) 

OLD ECONOMY, third and last home of famous Harmony So- 
ciety, 19th century religious community. (Ambridge, Beaver 
County ) 


Pennsylvania Historical Association members visiting 
the historical properties are invited to send their com- 
ments and suggestions to the 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL AND MUSEUM 
COMMISSION 
STaTE Museum BvILDING 
HARRISBURG 
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Important Notice 
TO MEMBERS 


A number of minor changes in membership rates, index distribu- 
tion, and billing procedures will become effective on September 30, 
1952. They are: 


1) Reduction in institutional membership rate. The cost of an annual 
membership in the Pennsylvania Historical Association, including a 
subscription to PENNSYLVANIA History magazine, will be standard- 
ized at $4.00 for all subscribers—both institutional and individual— 
after September 30, 1952. This means that the individual membership 
and subscription rate remains the same as before, but that the 
institutional rate is being reduced from $4.50 to $4.00 per year. 


] 
— 


Distribution of Annual Index and Title Page. The Annual Index 
and Title Page of the magazine will hereafter be printed in the 
October issue of PENNSYLVANIA History. Previously the Index was 
separately printed and separately mailed to institutional members only. 
Now it will be incorporated in the magazine and will be distributed 
automatically to all members. 
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Fiscal year. The fiscal year of the Association will run from January 
1 to December 31 of each year, and all memberships and sub- 
scriptions will be rendered on that basis. New members joining in 
the middle of the year will be charged on a pro-rata basis of $1.00 
per issue. Members who formerly were billed in April, July or Oc- 
tober will now be asked to make their annual payment between 
October 1 and December 31. 

Any amounts which have already been paid in advance for 1953 
will be credited to those who have so paid. Thus, a member or sub- 
scriber who is now paid from July 1, 1952, until June 30, 1953, will 
receive this fall a bill for $2.00 to carry his membership from June 
30 to December 31, 1953. Therefore he will be sent a bill each 
October, payable by the first of the ensuing year. 
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Billing date. The annual bills will be sent out in October of each 
year, to give the membership several months’ time for payment before 
the due date and expiration of membership on December 31. 


The above procedures were approved by the Council of the 
Association at its spring meeting in Harrisburg, April 26, 1952. 
They will enable the Association to plan its budget more effectively, 
will greatly facilitate the work of the Secretary, and will bring 
both institutional and individual members more for their money. 
Your cooperation in implementing these proposals will be ap- 
preciated. 








